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ERMANY’S declaration making all the waters 
about the British Isles into an “area of war” 
contains two unexpected statements. 

The first is the assertion that the German 
navy will endeavor to destroy every enemy merchant 
ship that is found within this area of war, “without its 
always being possible to avert the peril that thus 
threatens persons and cargoes.” 

The second is the warning to neutral nations to keep 
their merchant ships out of this area, for the reason 
that “their becoming victims of torpedoes directed 
against enemy ships cannot always be averted.” 

Apparently, Germany is prepared to sink enemy mer- 
chant vessels without regard to the lives of crew or 
passengers, and in so doing to face the possibility of 
occasionally sinking a neutral vessel with all on board. 

Germany has a perfect right to seize any merchant- 
man anywhere flying the British flag. She has a 
right to. seize a neutral merchantman carrying contra- 
band to England, provided the contraband forms half 
of her cargo. If Germany could declare and maintain an 
effective blockade of British ports, she would have a 
right to capture any neutral ship attempting to run the 
blockade. Germany has a right to sink such merchant 
ship, British or neutral, provided the taking of it into 
port would endanger the success of the operations in 
which the capturing vessel is engaged. 

But Germany has no more right to send the crew of a 
merchant ship, enemy or neutral, to death with its ship, 
than she would have to hang them at the yard-arm. It 
is the recognized practise of nations: first, that the 





T the outbreak of the war there were many 
people who said that it would be over in six 
months. At the present time there are probably more 
who believe that it will last six months longer. But all 
such prophecies are unreliable, for the introduction of 
scientific warfare has not eliminated the chances of 
war. If the Austrian emperor should die, if the German 
emperor should change his mind, if Great Britain should 
lose command of the sea, if a revolution should arise, if 
—a dozen other things imaginable, the war might come 
to an end any time. All that we can say is that after half 
a year of fighting in which twelve nations and five con- 
tinents are involved and in which men and ammunition 
have been expended more lavishly than ever before in 
the history of the world, the war has come to a deadlock 
and it is hard to tell on which side the advantage lies. 
The situation is this: The Germans in France stand 
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SIX MONTHS OF THE GREAT WAR 


nationality and character of any merchant ship must 
be definitely determined before it can be made to suffer 
the accepted penalties of trading in contraband or in 


‘prohibited waters, and, second, that the crews of mer- 


chant vessels may not be killed unless they invite such 
a fate by offering armed resistance. 

The German declaration is one more illustration of 
the changed conditions which the world is facing in this 
war. It is the coming of the submarine into being that 
has made possible and, from the German point of view, 
desirable, such a declaration as this. The British navy, 
with its allies, rules the seas. It has isolated Germany 
from the world. The German navy is immured in har- 
bor. Only its wonderful submarines are able to operate 
in open waters. Germany wants to attack the shipping 
that is bringing to England supplies from the rest of 
the world. Her submarines may be able to do it. But the 
submarine cannot take a prize into port. It cannot spare 
a prize crew for the navigation of the captured vessel. 
It cannot take the vessel’s crew into its own cramped 
quarters. 

The German submarine has shown that it can safely 
and effectively operate in British waters and interfere 
with British shipping. But it suffers an insurmountable 
handicap if it must live up to the accepted rules of the 


game. 


So Germany proposes to change the rules. 

In-so doing she is making a grievous mistake. When 
the new rules wantonly threaten the lives of the crews 
of neutral ships, every neutral nation should rise in 
protest. 


about where they did September 11. The Russians in 
East Prussia stand about where they did August 19. 
The Germans in Poland stand about where they did Oc- 
tober 15. The Russians in Galicia stand about where 
they did September 20. The Austrians in regard to 
Serbia stand about where they did July 30. The navies 
of Great Britain and Germany stand in about the same 
ratio of strength as on August 4, that is, about two to 
one in favor of the former. 

We cannot of course make any accurate estimate of 
the extent of enemy territory occupied, especially in the 
eastern theater, where whole provinces have been lost 
and gained in a week, but it is safe to say that if peace 
were made today on the same principle as the treaty of 
Portsmouth, when the boundary line in Manchuria was 
drawn right where the armies stood, the net gain for 
the German side would be some ten thousand square 
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miles of land in Europe, a territory about the size of 
Maryland. But if we consider the colonies, which con- 
stitute the real prize in the contest, the situation is re- 
versed, for Germany has virtually lost a million square 
miles of non-contiguous territory, mostly taken by Eng- 
land, tho some by France and Japan. The ultimate own- 
ership of this booty depends, however, upon the outcome 
of the war in Europe and the terms of peace. 

If we count continental gains and losses, the semi- 
annual trial balance will stand something like this: 


German gains in Belgium.............. 11,000 square miles 
” wa ee 1,000 “ - 
rie a Peart 8,500 = = 
- oO ee eosin velcancaees 18,000 ” = 





38,500 square miles 


French gains in Alsace.............+.+. 300. square miles 
Russian gains in East Prussia.......... 1,200 square miles 
- —_ are. 22,500 “ “ 
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28,000 square miles 


But the war will not be decided by comparing tempo- 
rary territorial gains. All attempts by either side to cir- 
cumvent or to break thru the enemy’s line by concen- 
trating troops at a particular* point have so far failed 
and do not seem likely to succeed so long as the eagle- 
eyed aeroplanes keep watch and so long as men and cour- 
age and ammunition hold out. The struggle has settled 
down to a contest of endurance, to the question of which 
can stand punishment longest. If it comes to matching 
man for man and coin for coin, of course the odds are 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Allies. The vast poten- 
tial resources of Russia are virtually unimpaired, altho 
it is doubtful whether she could bring into the field 
within a reasonable time as many more troops as she 
has sacrificed. Lord Kitchener is reported to have said 
that he did not know when the war would end, but did 
know that it was going to begin in May. This para- 
phrase of John Paul Jones’ famous retort does not sound 
like Kitchener of Khartum, but it correctly represents 
what is or might be the attitude of England, for without 
resorting to conscription she has raised and equipped 
a new army of a million or more. France and Belgium, 
we must assume, have practically all the men they can 
raise in the field. Germany has still some reserves to 
draw upon, for in recent years she has been giving army 
training to only a little more than half as large a pro- 
portion of her male population as France has had in 
her standing army. 

When we come to talk of the termination of the war 
thru exhaustion we must remember that there is no such 
limitation even within sight. The Great War, terrible 
as it is, cannot yet be compared in relative destructive- 
ness to many smaller wars of the past. The Thirty 
Years’ War reduced the population of Germany by one- 
half and in some parts by two-thirds, and it took Ger- 
many a hundred and fifty years to recover from it. But 
even the most belligerent English journalist in calling 
for the “annihilation” of Germany does not propose 
anything so drastic as that. In our Civil War the total 
killed on both sides amounted to about half a million. 
Our population in 1860 was 31,400,000. If then Germany 
has had as many fatalities as that, which is doubtful, 
she has suffered only half as much in the six months as 
did the United States in her four years’ war. Those of 
us who are old enough know very well what the condi- 


tions are now in France and Germany, for in many 
towns of the North and more in the South practically 
every able-bodied man went to the war. Still our country 
survived. 

Or, to look at it in another way, during the nineteenth 
century Germany lost thru emigration over six million, 
but in spite of this constant drain the country grew 
and prospered. In 1881, 221,000 emigrants, largely 
young men, left Germany mostly for America. This was 
nearly five per thousand of her population and proba- 
bly half her losses in the present war. The United King- 
dom has been for years losing by emigration over three 
hundred thousand a year, which must be much greater 
than her war loss thru fatalities, altho we do not know 
exactly what these are. The total German losses for the 
six months including killed, wounded and missing, are 
estimated by the French Bulletin des Armées at 1,800,- 
000. The number of dead is presumably less than a 
quarter of this and we should probably be safe in assum- 
ing that it is under half a million. If so Germany has 
not lost population since the war began, for her natural 
increase is nearly a million a year. That is to say, the 
number of babies born or the number of young men and 
women coming of age since August 4 may be assumed 
to balance the fatalities of the war as well as the natural 
deaths. 

France has, of course, lost population since in that 
country the birth rate is but little over and sometimes 
under the death rate. But certainly the population of 
Europe as a whole is considerably greater than it was 
last summer in spite of the war. The real reason why 
Europe can waste men and money in this horrible fash- 
ion is simply because she has more of both than ever 
before. In the time of Napoleon the combined popula- 
tion of France, Germany and the United Kingdom was 
67,000,000; now it is 154,000,000. So a loss of half the 
population would not reduce Europe to the position she 
occupied a hundred years ago. The wealth of these coun- 
tries has increased much faster than the population. 
England has been getting richer at the rate of nearly two 
and a half billion dollars a year. That is, the profits of 
her commerce and income of her investments have added 
annually that amount to her surplus wealth. Germany 
has been catching up of late and has probably passed 
the two billion dollar mark in her annual savings. France 
is per capita as rich as England. The losses due to the 
curtailment of manufacturing and commerce are in part 
compensated by greater industry of many comparatively 
idle people and by the cutting down of luxuries. The 
Russian Government has lost half a billion dollars rev- 
enue by stopping its sale of alcoholic liquor, but the 
country has, directly and indirectly, saved many times 
that amount as the rise in its receipts from other taxes 
already shows. Deposits in German savings banks are a 
quarter of a billion dollars more than last year. 

It is therefore absurd as well as wicked to talk about 
the war being carried on to the “complete exhaustion” 
of one side or the other. The only sensible thing for 
those in authority to do is to stop and coolly consider 
what possible advantage they can gain by going on 
with it. All parties have sufficiently demonstrated their 
courage. We are willing to concede that they can fight 
for another half year or three years or thirty if they 
like, but what is the use? The Kilkenny cats are no fit 
examples for human beings. 
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TRADE-MARKED PHILANTHROPY 
NEMPLOYMENT will never be remedied by “Bun- 
dle Day.” Its effects are too broad, its causes too 

deep, for any such relief to be effective. But among the 
palliative measures adopted by a community partly 
aroused to its responsibility this is a picturesque and 
encouraging project. 
There was in the aggregate on “Bundle Day” a good 
deal of giving. It comes, moreover, after a season in 
which the plight of Europe has caused a large overflow 
of charity. Evidently the more spectacular need of the 
war-ridden nations has not obscured the familiar obliga- 
tions to the men and women at home who are econom- 
ically adrift. Once we begin to give we give more and 
more generously, and without partizanship. 
Trade-marked philanthropy was never more brilliantly 
vindicated. As one disgruntled worker said, thousands 
of folks who would turn away a man who asked for a 
pair of shoes at the back door were glad to send the 
shoes out of the front door as a contribution to “Bundle 
Day.” The individual appeal gains tremendously when 
it is socialized and the means of granting it is made 
easy and a little piquant. Human nature being granted, 
that is no discredit to the giver, and it affords a sound 
basis for optimism. Nothing in our present civilization 
is developing so rapidly as the science of advertising; 
and if we can keep the publicity expert a few steps in 
advance of the public conscience we shall surprize our- 


selves by the quantity of good works we are lured into 
doing. 





THE EXPANSION OF AUSTRALIA 


HOSE who have deplored the waste of human effort 

and life in the attempts to reach the geographical 
pole will be glad to read in this issue of an expedition 
which had a more sensible aim than to be the first to 
attain the mathematical point which marks the conflu- 
ence of imaginary lines, and, what’s more, a point that 
does not stay still but wobbles around in a sixty-five foot 
ring. The Australasians are a practical and far-sighted 
people and it was not for nothing that the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand appropriated over $100,- 
000 for the exploration of the coast of the Antarctic 
continent lying nearest them. Adelie Land is but little 
farther from Australia and New Zealand than these are 
from each other, and they certainly have the best right 
to it. Any claims that we might have had by right of 
discovery have long been forfeited by our failure to 
follow up Admiral Wilkes, who first saw this coast 
seventy-five years ago. 

Judging by the pictures we present on other pages, 
this newly acquired territory is not suited to coloniza- 
tion. Where the wind blows on the average fifty miles an 
hour and the summer temperature is 32° Fahr., immi- 
gration is not likely to be excessive. Nevertheless the 
Mawson expedition proved that men can live there the 
year round if it is worth while and also that it would be 
worth while. Nothing very definite has been given out to 
the public about the mineral wealth of the Antarctic con- 
tinent, but from what Professor David of Sydney Uni- 
versity said in his England address, it must be consider- 
able. Germany is finding out that copper is very valu- 
able when you do not have it, and coal is something that 
is bound to rise in price in future years, like the Sibyl- 









line leaves. The furs and fisheries alone are likely to pay 
the costs of acquisition and exploitation, as they have 
in Alaska, and there is here also the hint of gold behind. 
At any rate the expedition has extended the domain of 
Australasia by more than a third. 

Toward ‘the north as well these enterprising countries 
are now rapidly expanding. In the last six months they 
have taken possession of all of the German islands of 
the Pacific, except such as have fallen to the lot of Japan. 
This amounts to 96,000 square miles, an area larger than 
New York and Pennsylvania put together. New Zealand 
and not Germany now shares with us Samoa; Japan and 
not Germany now shares with us the Ladrones; Aus- 
tralia and not Germany now shares New Guinea with 
the Dutch. The ultimate ownership of these islands de- 
pends upon the outcome of the war and the bargaining 
of the peace conference, but for the present at least 
Australasia may rejoice in the gain of large territories 
in the tropics whose luxuriant vegetation and high tem- 
perature form a natural complement to her cold and 
barren Antarctic acquisitions. 








ON BEING SNOWED ON 


T is a poor-spirited wayfarer who attempts to shield 

himself from the snow with an umbrella. Not that 
he deserves to share the scornful apostrophe which 
Meredith addresses to the man who shrinks from the 
rain: 


Thou, trim Cockney, that jeerest, consider thyself, to 
whom it may occur to be out in such a scene, and with what 
steps of a nervous dancing master it would be thine to play 
the hunted rat of the elements, for the preservation of the 


one imagined dry spot about thee, somewhere on thy luck- 
less person! 


For being rained on is quite another story. The rain is 
uncompromising; it lacks the urbane adaptability of the 
snow, which is content to settle where it falls and make 
the best of it, which flutters into your face with the most 
determined insistence, yet without brusquerie—diplo- 
matic to the last flake. There is a bit of caress and just 
a touch of chill in it, like the lightly flung sarcasm of a 
sister or a sweetheart. 

Then it does such quaint things to passersby. This 
year’s absurd balmacaan and the rusty coat of a decade’s 
service, dusted with its clinging white, are hardly to be 
distinguished; even the fantastic complexities of your 
debutante’s tailor-tortured costume are reduced to dem- 
ocratic simplicity. And when here and there a wisp of 
brown hair is powdered more daintily than was ever 
my lady’s coiffure, who would regret the umbrella? 








THE LIBERTY TO MAKE OPPRESSIVE 
CONTRACTS 

N the name of equality of right, the decision of the 

United States Supreme Court in the Kansas coercion 
law case fastens upon the man who works with his 
hands a crippling burden of inequality. The Kansas 
law, like similar statutes in thirteen other states, for- 
bade an employer to require a workingman, on being 
hired, to sign an agreement not to join a labor union. 
This law, sustained by the state courts of Kansas, the 
Supreme Court has now overthrown. 

The majority opinion of the court declares that the 
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restriction imposed by the statute upon the employer 
disturbs the equality of right enjoyed by employer and 
employee, impairs the liberty of contract guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and effects no purpose necessary 
or beneficial to the general welfare. 

On all these points the court has taken a view which 
is reactionary and regardless of the actual facts of 
modern industrial life. 

On the first point, the Supreme Court had a clearer 
view in a previous case, involving a legislative limita- 
tion of hours of labor, when it said: “The legislatutre 
has also recognized the fact, which the experience of 
legislators in many states has corroborated, that the 
proprietors . . . and their operatives do not stand upon 
an — . .. The proprietors lay down the rules and 
the orers are practically constrained to obey them.” 

On the second poiht, it has long been established by 
legislative action and judicial pronouncement that lib- 
erty of contract is not absolute but relative—a right of 
the individual which, while it may not be taken away, 
may be modified on behalf of the general welfare. Indeed 
it is not even absolute in regard to the individual him- 
self, as was recognized by the Supreme Court in another 
case, when it said: “A man may not barter away his life 
or his freedom, or his substantial rights.” 

On the third point, the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Day, concurred in by Mr. Justice Hughes, speaks 
with force and reason: 

This statute reaches not only the employed but as well 
one seeking employment. The latter may never wish to join 
a labor union. By signing such agreements as are here in- 
volved he is deprived of the right of free choice as to his 
future conduct, and must choose between employment and 
the right to act in the future as the exigencies of his situa- 
tion may demand. . . . We cannot understand upon what 
ground it can be said that a subject so ultimately related 
to the welfare of society is removed from the legislative 

ower. ... It would be difficult to select any subject more 
intimately related to good order and the security of the 
community than that under consideration—whether one 


takes the view that labor organizations are advantageous 
or the reverse. 


The contention of the majority of the court is that 
the prohibition of such action by employers as will ren- 
der it impossible for the workers to unite in organiza- 
tions for the collective preservation of their rights has 
no relation to the general welfare. 

It must be a matter of deep regret to every lover of 
human rights and believer in social and industrial prog- 
ress to have the highest court in the land take such a 
stand. It is gratifying that three of the keenest and most 
progressive minds on the Supreme bench, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Hughes, take 
the contrary view. 

But even that fact does not help at the present junc- 
ture. We have taken a backward step. 








THE TYRANNY OF A MINORITY 


NCE more a filibuster has been used by the minor- 
ity in the Senate to impede and postpone action by 
the majority. 

The rules of the Senate, unlike those of practically 
every other legislative body in the world, permit unlim- 
ited debate. The majority cannot bring a measure to a 
vote so long as a single member is willing to stand in his 
place and talk, no matter how little he may have to say, 
or how irrelevantly he may say it. 


In the present case we are inclined to approve the 
result. But that does not alter the fact that the method 
by which it is arrived at is wrong. 

In any body where decisions are made by the count- 
ing of noses, there is bound to be from time to time ar- 
bitrary and autocratic action by a group to the detri- 
ment of the interests of the rest of the body. 

Generally it is the action of the majority. Whereupon 
the minority complains bitterly of tyranny. In the Unit- 
ed States Senate it is often the action of a minority. 
Then the majority inveighs loudly against tyranny. 

Both are right. But if tyranny there must sometimes 
be, the tyranny of the majority is better than the 
tyranny of the minority. For the majority presumably 
represents the opinion of the majority of the electorate. 

The world has yet to find a better method of legisla- 
tion than that of majority voting in representative as- 
semblies. Until such a method is found, a minority has 
no right to obstruct the course of legislation by sheer 
physical inertia. | 

The rules of the Senate on debate are a denial of 
fundamental facts of representative government. 








The best of material for the future historian is the 
ephemeral literature of the war, such as magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, press bulletins, postcards, letters 
and the like which reflect contemporary opinion. But 
such things vanish very quickly after the occasion that 
has called them forth, so we are glad to learn that Yale 
University has begun the collection of material of this 
sort as well as all books and official documents bearing 
on the Great War with the object of building up a spe- 
cial library on the subject. 





The Great War named itself. So we said in early 
August, and the spread of this designation shows that 
the fitness of the designation is generally recognized. 
Now it receives official sanction thru the publication of 
a volume of Italian documents under the title of I docu- 
menti della Grande Guerra. The “European War” is 
obviously too narrow. The “World War,” tho it has the 
advantage of alliteration, is too broad, for one continent 
is happily saved from it by being under the egis of the 
Monroe doctrine. 








Harry Thaw, the insane murderer of Stanford White, 
is back in New York State after many months of fugi- 
tive exile. Now begins a new legal battle over his con- 
tinuance in confinement. There should be no question 
about it. Until a board of competent experts declares 
that he has regained his sanity to the point where he is 
no longer a danger to the community, he should not be 
released from the asylum. And no mawkish sentimen- 
tality should influence the decision. 





After the Buy-a-Bale movement, why not try a Buy- 
a-Day-of-Work campaign? A day’s work would cost you 
little and might help one of the unemployed much. 








Congress has twelve big appropriation bills to pass— 
and less than twice as many days to pass them in. It is 
time to stop talking and get to work. 
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The German Gov- 
ernment has an- 
nounced that be- 
ginning February 18 every enemy 
merchant ship entering the waters 
surrounding the United Kingdom will 
if possible be destroyed, and that 
even neutral vessels will be in danger 
owing to the misuse of neutral flags. 
As this measure brings up a question 
of neutral rights that touches Amer- 
ican interests very nearly and may 
necessitate action on the part of our 
Government, we quote several para- 
graphs from the announcement, 
using the official version coming di- 
rect by wireless from Berlin to Say- 
ville, since this differs considerably 
from the version which came first to 
this country thru London: 

Since the beginning of the present 
war Great Britain has carried on a 
mercantile warfare against Germany in 
a way that defies all principles of in- 
ternational law. It is true the British 
Government has announced in a number 
of decrees that the Declaration of Lon- 
don concerning naval warfare is bind- 
ing on her naval forces, but in reality 
she has renounced the declaration in its 
most important particulars. ... 

Inasmuch as she has declared subject 
to capture all articles of conditional 
contraband intended for Germany, with- 
out reference to the harbor in which 
they are to be unloaded or to the hostile 
or peaceful use to which they are to be 

ut, she does not hesitate to violate the 

ndon Declaration, as her naval forces 
have seized on neutral ships German 


Germany Declares 
a War Zone 

















THE GREAT WAR 


February 1—Germans repulsed on the 
Bzura before Warsaw after a week 
of desperate attack. British regain 
ground lost at La Bassée. 


February 2—Heavy Austro-German 
attacks force back Russians in Car- 
pathians and Bukowina. Four Dar- 
danelles forts shelled by Anglo- 
French fleet. 


February 8—French repulse German 
attacks in Champagne. British foil 
attempt of Turks to cross Suez 
Canal. 

February 4—Battle of the Bzura con- 
tinues indecisive but with losses es- 
timated at 25,000 on each side. Rus- 
sians invade Hungary thru Car- 
pathian passes. 

February 5—Germany warns all ves- 
sels away from the United Kingdom 
after February 18. Cunard “Lusi- 
tania” hoists American flag to es- 
cape capture in Irish Sea. 

February 6—Russians cross Bzura and 
attack German positions near the 
Vistula. Turkey salutes Italian flag, 
so closing the Hodeida incident. 

February 7—Russians advancing in 
East Prussia toward Insterburg. 
Austrians report advance in south- 
ern Galicia and capture of 1200 
Russian prisoners. 
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MR. CARNEGIE AS A GENIAL WITNESS 
At the hearing of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission he testified cheerfully that his business 
was “‘to do as much good in the world as possi- 
ble,” and that his gifts amounted to $324,657,399 














property that was not contraband, in 
violation of her own decrees. 

She has further, thru her naval 
forces, taken from neutral ships nu- 
merous Germans liable to military ser- 
vice, and has: made of them prisoners 
of war. Finally she has declared the 
entire North Sea to be an area of war 
and, if she has not made impossible the 
passage of neutral shipping thru the 
sea between Scotland and Norway, she 
has made it so difficult and so danger- 
ous that she has to a certain extent 
effected a blockade of neutral coasts 
and neutral ports. This is in violation 
of international law. These measures 
have the obvious purpose, thru the ille- 
gal paralyzation of neutral commerce, 
not only to strike at Germany’s military 
strength, but also at the economic life 
of Germany and, finally, thru starva- 
tion, doom the entire population of Ger- 
many to destruction. ... 

Just as England has designated the 
area between Scotland and Norway as 
an area of war, so Germany now de- 
clares all the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the en- 
tire English Channel, as an area of 
war. It will thus proceed against the 
shipping of the enemy for this purpose 
beginning February 18, 1915. 

Germany will endeavor to destroy ev- 
ery enemy’s merchant ship that is found 
in this area of war without its always 
being possible to avert the peril that 
thus threatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are therefore warned against 
further entrusting crews, passengers 
and wares to such ships. Their attention 
is called to the fact that it is advisable 
for their ships to avoid entering this 
area, for, even tho the German naval 
forces have instructions to avoid vio- 
lence to neutral shipping in so far as 
they are recognizable, in view of the 
misuse of neutral flags ordered by the 





British Government and the contingen- 
cies of naval warfare, their becoming 
victims of torpedoes directed against 
the enemy’s ships cannot always be 
averted. 

At the same time it is specifically 
noted that shipping north of the Shet- 
land Islands, in the eastern area of the 
North Sea, and in a strip at least thirty 
sea miles in width along the Nether- 
lands coast is not imperiled. ... 

A case of what the German proc- 
lamation refers to as “the misuse of 
neutral flags” occurred on February 
6, when the Cunard liner “Lusitania” 
arrived at Liverpool flying the Amer- 
ican flag. She had hauled down the 
Union Jack and put up the Stars 
and Stripes the night before in the 
Irish Sea after receiving by wireless 
a warning of danger from. German 
submarines. The British Merchant 
Shipping act of 1894 prohibits the 
assumption of the British flag by a 
foreign vessel “unless the assump- 
tion has been made for the purpose 
of escaping capture by the enemy or 
by a foreign ship-of-war in the exer- 
cise of belligerent right.” . 


Probably the bloodiest 
battle of the war is 
that which has been 
fought in the angle between the 
Bzura and Rawka rivers. Here a 
force of 80,000 or 100,000 men. had 
been concentrated under General von 
Mackensen, who was determined at 


The Battlé of 
the Bzura 
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A SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD SERGEANT 
This Polish girl, Stanislawa Ordinska, fought so 
bravely in several battles as a member of the 
Polish volunteer legion of the Austrian Army 

that she was brevetted sergeant 
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any sacrifice to break thru the Rus- 
sian lines defending Warsaw, thirty 
miles east. It is an open and level 
battlefield and the frozen ground 
made it difficult for the attacking 
party to get protection by digging or 
to gain ground by sapping. As the 
Russians have had months in which 
to prepare their defenses, they had 
entrenched themselves as strongly as 
possible and had marked the ranges 
for their artillery. 

Against these fortified positions 
the Germans launched their attack, 
endeavoring by sheer mass momen- 
tum to overpower the enemy. After a 
week of alternate artillery fire and 
charges they succeeded on Sunday, 
the last day in January, in capturing 
two miles of trenches. The Russians 
then retired to their second line, and 
against this the German waves broke 
in vain. The buildings of the village 
of Goumine and the country estate 
of Borjimow formed the center of 
action. The battle front was nearly 
seven miles long. Six hundred guns 
were used by the Germans to support 
their infantry charges. In order to 
prevent the depletion of their num- 
bers thru the terrific fire of the Rus- 
sian machine guns the German sol- 
diers advanced in close formation, 
shoulder to shoulder and nine ranks 
deep. The regiments in front, who 
were expected to be sacrificed to 
make way for the rest, were called 
the “Death Divisions.” Reserves 
were brought up from Lowicz to take 
the places of those who fell. 

Three days of such tactics made 
no impression upon the Russian de- 
fenses, and as soon as the force of 
the onslaught was exhausted the 
Russians charged with the bayonet 
and regained their lost positions, Ac- 
cording to Russian estimates the 
Germans lost at least 25,000 in killed 
and wounded between February 1 
and 4, and the Russian casualties 
were not much less. The German 
official report is reticent, but claims 
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From the London Times 


THE BATTLE OF THE BZURA 
From January 22 to February 4 the Germans, under General von Mackenson, made mass 


attacks on the Russian lines between Soch 





w, west of Warsaw. According to 


an 
Petrograd reports the Germans sacrificed 25, 000 men a made no permanent gains. North of 
the Vistula the Germans have attacked the Russians near Lipno 


the capture of 6000 Russian prison- 
ers in the three days’ fight. 

Following up their success a force 
of Russians crost the Bzura River 
at its junction with the Vistula and 
so attacked the German position 
from the left flank. 

North of the Vistula the Germans 
have met the Russian army which 
was making its way toward Thorn. 


Their attack was delivered between 


Lipno and Dobrzin, and, according to 
the Russian account, was repulsed 
with heavy loss. 


In western Europe the 
fighting has been fierc- 
est where the weather 
is the worst, that is in the Vosges 
Mountains of Alsace. Here the snow 
is deep and hard packed, so both 
armies have taken to skis. In some 
cases the French Alpine troops have 


Snow Forts 


carried German positions by skating 
down the mountainside with such 
momentum that the charge could 
not be checked on the way either 
by the enemy or by’ them- 
selves. Concealment by digging, 
which has become the established 
method of warfare in the present 
conflict, is easier in snow than in 
earth. Both the Germans and the 
French have hidden their batteries 
in the snow banks so they are invisi- 
ble even to the aeroplanes flying over. 

The fighting here devolves mostly 
upon the artillery, and the towns 
fought for are shelled first by 
one side and then by the other 
until little is left of them. 
Thann, Steinbach and Cernay have 
so suffered as the Germans have 
successively retired from them and 
fallen back toward Miilhausen. An 
aerial bombardment of the headquar- 
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ters of General von Bordungen near 
Altkirch forced him to remove the 
staff to Miilhausen. The French have 
now possession of a strip of the Al- 
satian border from Switzerland as 
far north as St. Dié, about ten miles 
wide and fifty miles long. 

About the rest of the French- 
Flemish line there is little to say, al- 
tho there has been hard fighting in 
the Champagne district, where 
trenches have been lost and won at 
several points. The French have 
made strong efforts to push back the 
German line between Rheims and 
Argonne in order to cut the railroad, 
which parallels the entrenchments a 
few miles to the north, but they have 
not been able to hold the little 
ground they have gained. 


Last week we de- 
scribed the march of 
the Ottoman armies 
across the wilderness of Sinai and 
gave a map illustrating the lines of 
advance. Of the three divisions the 
middle one seems to have been the 
most important; it is said to have 
consisted of 12,000 men. On the 
‘ night of February 2 these troops at- 
tempted to bridge the Canal by 
means of rafts and pontoons a few 
miles south of Ismailia. While en- 
gaged in this work they were at- 
tacked by the British Territorial, In- 
dian and Australasian troops, and in 
an all-day battle suffered a terrible 
defeat. It is reported that 400 of the 
Turks were killed, many more than 
that wounded, and 600 taken prison- 
ers. The British casualties were only 
fifteen killed and fifty-three wound- 
ed. 

Two days later the Turks renewed 
their efforts to cross the Canal and 
were again repulsed, with the loss of 
300 prisoners and many killed and 
wounded. The British captured three 
machine guns and ninety camels 
loaded with supplies. The prisoners 
could be more properly designated 
deserters, for they had suffered so 


Turks Attack 
Suez 


much from lack of food on their re- 
cent march and from the harsh 
treatment of the German officers as 
to be quite willing to surrender. 
Most of them are imprest Bedouin 
or Palestine peasants without uni- 
forms or training. 


In this war of ditch- 
The Airmen digging and machine 

maneuvers the only 
chance for the display of individual 
daringisinthe air. The aviators alone 
remind us of the ancient days when 
the champions encountered one an- 
other in front of the armies and the 
knight errant wandered at will thru 
the enemy’s country. Most of the 
bomb-dropping exploits, however, do 
little damage; at least according to 
the account of the party attacked, 
and this is usually the only side 
heard from. 

The Germans continue their air 
raids on the channel port of Dun- 
kirk. On the night of January 28 six 
German aeroplanes passed over the 
place and fifty bombs were dropped, 
both explosive and incendiary, for 
the purpose of destroying the pro- 
vision depots, but the only buildings 
injured were private houses. 

English aeroplanes visiting Dort- 
mund damaged twenty-one public 
buildings and the Germania monu- 
ment at Hohenburg. Seven English 
aeroplanes which were bombarding 
Ostend and Zeebrugge were at- 
tacked by a flock of Taubes and 
driven out to sea, where three of 
them are reported lost. 

A German dirigible of the Parse- 
val type, which attacked the Russian 
port of Libau, was brought down by 
gun fire and fell into the sea. The 
crew was captured. 

The first really effective use of the 
aerial arm in battle is reported from 
Craonne, where the French airmen 
rained bombs upon the German 
troops massed in the trenches until 
they were so demoralized that when 
the French infantry charged with 


fixed bayonets they fled in a disor- 
derly rout. 

Percival Gibbon, the Russian cor- 
respondent of the London Chronicle 
and the New York Times, who is al- 
most the only eye witness to send 
news of the eastern campaign, thus 
describes a duel between a German 
Taube which was dropping bombs on 
Warsaw and a Russian biplane which 
attacked it over the city: 


It was a glorious piece of sheer dar- 
ing, for a seventy-horsepower biplane, 
while admirable for reconnoissance and 
observing gunfire, is overmatched in 
such a competition as this by a twelve- 
horsepower Taube monoplane. The 
Taube quickly straightened up and then 
swooped, like a sparrow hawk shooting 
down the air in a plunge so swift and 
steep that from the street corner 
groups the cry went up that it was fall- 
ing. The two machines passed abreast of 
one another at a distance that appeared 
to be small, and as they came abeam I 
could see the twinkle of the pale fire as 
the gun of the monoplane spat at her 
opponent. Then they were apart again 
and the monoplane was climbing swift- 
ly to repeat the maneuver. 

Some minutes elapsed before the 
strategy of the overmatched biplane 
was apparent. The fight flickered away 
in dives and circles across roofs and 
threatened to pass out of sight when 
suddenly the colorless sky showed a rag 
of smoke drifting across. Three more 
biplanes had driven the Taube clear of 
the streets to where the guns from the 
batteries could bear on her. 

Instantly the Taube was circling and 
climbing in a panic to get out of range 
of the shrapnel which burst around her. 
The last seen of her was her beeline 
retreat due west. 


To the same papers we are indebt- 
ed for the following vivid description 
of an exploit by Pegoud, the French 
aviator who was the first to loop the 
loop. One day in trying out a new 
machine he took along a dozen bombs 
to drop upon a German magazine. 

When he was near his goal he hov- 
ered above the place, and, descending 
lower, dropt nine of the bombs. The 
effect was prodigious. Explosion after 
explosion rent the air so that his ma- 
chine was shaken by the vibrations. 

Pegoud flew away elated at his suc- 
cess. Still he had three bombs left, and 
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TENTING BY THE PYRAMIDS 


The Scots flag flies over an encampment of Colonial Scots, one of the regiments from Australia which is garrisoning Egypt against the Turks 


swooping like a bird of prey flung them 
over the heads of a company of Ger- 
man soldiers. They scattered in all di- 
rections and Pegoud flew thru the dark- 
ened sky like a winged death. 

His latest achievement was directed 
a few days ago against a captive air- 
ship, from which the fire of Gérman 
batteries was directed. Flying at a 
great hight and making a wide detour 
behind a veil of clouds, Pegoud then 
flew straight at the sausage-shaped bal- 
loon. He was seen at once, and shots 
were fired at him wildly. He heard the 
shouts of the soldiers and hoarse com- 
mands. Little figures were running 
about like ants down there, and the 
balloon was hastily drawn earthward, 
but it was too late. 

Pegoud swooped in magnificent vol- 
planes which used to thrill me when I 
saw them over English soil. When he 
was less than fifty yards above the air- 
ship he flung his bomb. A dull explosion 
followed, making a gale of air currents 
in which the French aeroplane rocked 
with quivering planes. The ball of gas 
was rent and the German airship col- 
lapsed to earth. 


It was commonly be- 
lieved in the United 
States that Japan, in 
undertaking the capture of the Ger- 
man territory of Kiao-Chau, had 
pledged herself to return it to China. 
This, it now appears, was not the 
case, for the Japanese Government 
has stated that Japan is under no 
obligations whatever as to the dis- 
posal of Kiao-Chau. Judging by ap- 
pearances, it is the intention of Ja- 
pan to retain both the continental 
and the insular territory taken from 
the Germans. Plans are being made 
for the colonization and agricultural 
development of the archipelagoes by 
Japanese, and they have taken over 
the German railroads of the Shan- 
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The Japanese 
Demands 


tung peninsula leading from Kiao- 
Chau into the interior. 

The Japanese Government has re- 
cently presented to China a list of 
her demands, and President Yuan 
Shih-kai has called a conference for 
their consideration. No authorized 
statement of the contents of the note 
has transpired, but it is rumored 
that Japan asks for the extension to 
ninety-nine years of her lease of the 
Manchurian railroad, the privilege 
of residing and owning land in Mon- 
golia as well as Manchuria, and the 
transference to Japan of all the Ger- 
man mining, railroad and agricul- 
tural concessions in China. It will be 
remembered that a few years ago, 
when Russia brought Outer Mongo- 
lia under her control, Japan took 
measures to extend her sphere of in- 
fluence in Inner Mongolia. In south- 
ern China also the Japanese have 
been investing extensively in mining 
and other concessions, and they fa- 
fored and supported with men and 
money the ill-fated rebellion of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen against the government 
of Yuan Shih-kai at Peking. 

The Japanese are reported to have 
sold over $40,000,000 worth of arms 
and ammunition to the Allies, mostly 
to Russia. 


Mr. Wilson’s In the House, on the 
Veto Upheld 4th, there was an at- 

tempt to pass the Im- 
migration bill over President Wil- 
son’s veto, Exactly one year had 
elapsed since the original passage of 
the bill in this branch of Congress. 
After a day of debate the roll was 
called and Mr. Wilson’s veto was sus- 
tained. But the margin was a nar- 


row one. To pass the bill 261 voted, 
and 136 were counted in the nega- 
tive. There were 399 members pres- 
ent (two not voting), and 266 affirm- 
ative votes were needed for the two- 
thirds which passage over a veto re- 
quires. Party lines were broken. 
There were 166 Democrats against 
the veto, and 102 for it. On the Re- 
publican side, 78 opposed the veto 
and 32 voted to sustain it. Nearly all 
of the Progressives were against the 
veto. 

This was the third failure to pass 
such a bill over a President’s veto. 
Two years ago Mr. Taft’s disap- 
proval was effective. Mr. Cleveland’s 
veto of a similar measure was up- 
held. The chief ground of objection 
has been a literacy test. If the House 
had shown a two-thirds majority 
this time, the bill would have be- 
come a law, for there were only a 
few votes against it in the Senate. 
The supporters of it will try again 
in the next Congress. In the debate 
the veto was opposed by Mr. Under- 
wood, the Democratic floor leader. 
Mr. Burnett, chairman of the Immi- 
gration Committee, said the Presi- 
dent had erred in asserting that the 
proposed restriction had never been 
advocated in national platforms. He 
asserted that support of it had been 
given in the Democratic platform of 
1896. 


: A Democratic revolt 

The Ship | may have prevented 
Purchase Bill the passage of the 
Ship Purchase bill in the Senate. On 
the ist, Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, 
moved to send the bill back to the 
Committee on Commerce. A ‘point of 
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order against this motion having 
been raised and sustained by the 
Vice-President, his decision was 
overruled by a vote of 46 to 37, nine 
Democrats voting against him. Then 
there was a motion to lay Mr. 
Clarke’s motion on the table. This 
was defeated by a vote of 44 to 42, 
the following seven Democrats 
standing for Mr. Clarke’s original 
proposition: Messrs. Clarke, of Ar- 
kansas; Camden, of Kentucky; 
O’Gorman, of New York; Bankhead, 
of Alabama; Hitchcock, of Nebras- 
ka; Hardwick, of Georgia, and Var- 
daman, of Mississippi. 

At a Democratic conference efforts 
were made to gain the support of the 
seven Senators by concessions. One 
would prevent the purchase of in- 
terned ships; another would end 
Government ownership at the close 
of the war. The overtures were re- 
jected. On Friday, adjournment until 
Monday was ordered, and the efforts 
were renewed. At the end of the 
week it was shown that the Presi- 
dent and the Senators supporting 
the bill lacked one vote. Passage of 
the bill was not expected, 


Cotton and Food A ee 

Ships was bought from 
the Hamburg-American Company by 
E. N. Breitung, and which started 
from Galveston on January 31 for 
Rotterdam with a cargo of cotton, 
arrived at Norfolk on the 7th and 
stopped there to take on coal, in- 
tending to resume the voyage with- 
out delay. It is expected that the ship 
will be seized and subjected to the 
action of a British prize court, Mr. 
Breitung has bought the “Segu- 
ranca,” an American ship, and is 
converting her into a cotton carrier. 
According to decisions recently an- 
nounced, a cargo of cotton on this 
ship, consigned to Germany, would 
no* be disturbed. 

It is understood that the “Wilhel- 
mina’s” cargo of foodstuffs will be 
seized. This ship, under the Ameri- 
can flag, sailed for Hamburg on Jan- 
uary 22, a few days before the Ger- 
man Government took over all the 
grain and flour of the country. The 
British Government has decided to 
take the “Wilhelmina,” holding that, 
despite the guarantee given by the 
German Ambassador at Washington, 
the cargo may come into the posses- 
sion of the German Government and 
be used for the army. Because the 
ship sailed before the German Gov- 
ernment’s food decree was published, 
Great Britain will pay for the cargo 
and release the vessel. Notice has re- 
cently been given that all foodstuffs 
shipped to Germany, Austria or Tur- 
key will be regarded as contraband. 


The Case of Werner Horn, a Ger- 

man who had been in 
Werner Horn this country for sev- 
eral years, attempted, on the 2d, 
to destroy the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way bridge over the St. Croix River 
(the international boundary) at 
Vanceboro, Maine, by an explosion 
of dynamite. The bridge was but 
slightly injured. He was arrested in 
Vanceboro on a warrant procured by 
the railroad company. Admitting 
that he had sought to wreck the 
bridge, he claimed that what he had 
done was an act of war, or a politi- 
cal act, saying that he was a German 
reservist with the rank of captain. 
When Canada asked for his extradi- 
tion, he asserted that the offense had 
been committed in Maine and that 
he had not set foot on Canadian soil. 
He also appealed to the German Am- 
bassador at Washington. 

He was arrested again upon the 
charge that he had injured buildings 
in Vanceboro. Having been found 
guilty, he was sent to jail for thirty 
days. It is expected, however, that he 
will soon be surrendered to the Fed- 
eral authorities for a hearing before 
a commissioner concerning extradi- 
tion. The legal question is a compli- 
cated one, and the case presents 
novel features, It is suspected that 


that acceptance of his 


Horn started the fire that destroyed 
the Roebling works in Trenton, New 
Jersey. War material was being pro- 
duced there. He was in Trenton at 
the time. 


General Obregon, 
representing Car- 
ranza, has retained 
control of the Mexican capital. Za- 
pata, with headquarters at Cuerna- 
vaca, sixty miles from the city, has 
been carrying on guerrilla warfare. 
His forces have been whipped twice 
by Obregon, but he has cut the cap- 
ital’s water mains. When Zapata re- 
treated from the city, he took with 
him Garza, the latest of the provi- 
sional presidents. It was said that 
Garza had been kidnapped and borne 
away by force because, in an address 
to the convention, he had denounced 
Zapata and called his army an incom- 
petent one, Since Garza’s departure 
nothing has been heard of him, and 
at the end of last week many believed 
that Zapata had put him to death. 
The diplomatic representatives of 
foreign powers are in a quandary. 
Carranza, saying that Vera Cruz was 
the new capital, invited them to that 
city. They declined to go, holding 
invitation 
would be equivalent to recognition of 


At the Mexican 
Capital 
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TRIFLING DAMAGE THAT MAY CAUSE COMPLICATIONS 


This is all that Werner Hurn’s bomb accomplished when he tried to wreck the international bridge 

over the St. Croix River, between Maine and New Brunswick, over which foodstuffs for England 

are shipped. But he has appealed to Ambassador Von Bernstorff to secure freedom from extradition 
from this country on the ground that his offense was an act of war 
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his Government. Whereupon their 
relations with the First Chief and 
General Obregon became strained. 
Carranza ordered the Spanish Minis- 
ter, if he desired to avoid deporta- 
tion, to surrender within twenty-four 
hours a Spaniard named Delcaso, a 
confidential agent of the Spanish 
Government, who has accompanied 
Villa. It was alleged that Delcaso 
had assisted Villa in many ways. The 
man had sought refuge in the Span- 
ish legation, and the Minister de- 
clined to surrender him. This inci- 
dent offended the diplomatic corps, 
and at the end of the week it was 


son were held, their release being 
conditional upon the First Chief’s 
pardon of Santibanez, who asked for 
his old place in the Constitutionalist 
army. The First Chief would not 
yield. Last week he reported the 
death of his brother. 


In the north, Villa has 
continued his prepara- 
tions for a movement 
against Tampico. He has promised to 
capture the port, to drive all his ene- 
mies out of northeastern Mexico, and 
to defeat Carranza’s army within six 
weeks. General Angeles has been 


Villa and His 
Foes 


and will retire after the restoration 
of peace, He has appointed three 
Cabinet ministers—Diaz Lombardo, 
formerly Minister to France; Fran- 
cisco Escudero, formerly speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and pro- 
fessor of political economy in the 
University of Guadalajara, and Gen- 
eral Garza Cardenas. Probably An- 
geles will be his Minister of War. 

Reports about military movements 
in the northwest are conflicting. The 
Yaqui Indian troops have mutinied 
and are terrifying the people of So- 
nora. Mines are closed in that state 
and agriculture is neglected. 
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The main group of buildings as they looked in 


said that all of the diplomats might 
leave Mexico. They were unable to 
use the telegraph wires, there was no 
Government for them to deal with, 
and the city was suffering for lack 
of food. Obregon closed all the news- 
paper offices, but afterward permit- 
ted the publication of two dailies, 
under a rigid censorship. Thousands 
of Government employees were out 
of work, and the Villa currency, in 
general circulation, had been made 
worthless by Obregon decree. 

Gen. Jesus Carranza, the First 
Chief’s brother, and his son Abelar- 
do, who were captured in the first 
week of January on the Tehauntepec 
Isthmus by General Santibanez, who 
had turned from Carranza to Zapata, 
have been put to death by Santiba- 
nez. Members of General Carranza’s 
staff were executed immediately 
after their capture, but he and his 


THE EXPOSITION FROM AN AEROPLANE 


December. The big fair opens at the end of this week and will run to the end of the year 


successful in and about Monterey, 
and another subordinate of Villa has 
captured San Luis Potosi, driving 
out General Benavides, who was for- 
merly loyal to Villa. He will have 
25,000 men in three columns attack- 
ing Tampico, and General Caballero, 
defending Tampico, has only 10,000. 
General Gonzales, also at Tampico, 
has issued a notice that all foreign- 
ers there who aid Carranza’s enemies 
or interfere with the political affairs 
of Mexico will be put to death. 
Villa has assumed the Presidency, 
or has made himself a kind of dic- 
tator. In a published statement he 
says he reluctantly took this course 
for the preservation of order, be- 
cause he and his forces had been sep- 
arated from the convention, the cap- 
ital and the President (Garza), who 
cannot be reached. He does not seek 
the Provisional Presidency, he adds, 


It is reported that $7,000,000 has 
been raised by wealthy Mexicans in 
exile for a new revolutionary move- 
ment, hostile to both Carranza and 
Villa, and designed to establish a re- 
public composed of Sonora, Sinaloa 
and Lower California. Another re- 
port speaks of a movement of the 
same kind in support of Gen. Eduar- 
do Iturbide, as a candidate for Pro- 
visional President. He is now in Tex- 
as. A peace conference, attended by 
more than 200 former governors, 
general or cabinet ministers, was 
held last week in San Antonia. It 
adopted a resolution urging all the 
militant factions to submit to arbi- 
tration, and appointed a committee, 
the leading members of -which are 
Francisco Carbajal, who was Presi- 
dent for a time after the fall of 
Huerta, and Federico Gamboa, For- 
eign Minister in Huerta’s Cabinet. 




















THE MEN IN THE 
BLUE SUITS 
BY ALFRED STEAD 


This is the third of Mr. Stead’s articles from Bel- 
gium and France especially for The Independent. 
He has been at the front as the special correspond- 
ent of the London “Daily Express.”—THE EDITOR. 


























7 VICTORY belongs to those 
who know how to suffer a 
quarter of an hour more.” 

This phrase of the famous Japan- 

ese General Nogi sums up modern 

war. And what of those who suffer, 
the wounded by shot and shell, the 
grim incomplete harvest of war? 
Modern war is very cruel to the 
wounded, just as modern surgery and 
modern science are kind and save 
many lives which would have been 
lost formerly. There is none of the 
awful squalor and dirt of the Crimean 
hospitals—there is preparation here 
and plenty of it. The railway net- 
work of France makes it far more 
easy to convey wounded to adequate 
hospitals far from the battle line once 
they can be collected. But there is the 
rub. Shell fire makes ambulance work 
very perilous indeed—since the en- 
emy’s artillerymen fire on anything 
moving, at distances which make it 
difficult to distinguish those carry- 
ing out an errand of mercy from the 


attacking troops. But the wounded 
are picked up under the heaviest fire. 
There are plenty of brave ambulance 
men and stretcher bearers. 

As one of these latter said to me: 
“It is not the shells that bother us 
so much, but it is very hard to carry 
a heavily loaded stretcher when all 
the time one is falling over dead 
bodies and horses.” 

But often the wounded have to lie 
out for hours, in a zone of retreat 
and attack, where no help can come 
to them. During the night help may 
come, but if the ground be still con- 
tested nobody can go there at all. 
And from the darkness go up cries 
of “water, water, help,” gradually 
weakening as the strength of the suf- 
ferer ebbs away. 

The use of the emergency first aid, 
applied by fellow wounded on the 
field of battle, has saved many lives. 
For sometimes it is quite impossible 
for a doctor to reach the wounded; 
but a less severely injured comrade, 





rolling over and over, may be able to 
arrest a hemorrhage and save a life. 

How wounded suffer and endure is 
well illustrated by the case of some 
regiments which had taken up a posi- 
tion across a river: they were cut to 
ribbons but could not be collected. 
Finally the wounded were ferried 
across on rafts during the night 
three at a time, under shell fire— 
this after twenty hours’ exposure in 
wet trenches. 

Then they were taken to the hos- 
pital in a church. No sooner there 
than the roof was taken off by shells 
and a move into the cellar was ad- 
visable. At nightfall this forlorn 
band, wounded by bullets, but more 
by splinters of shell and shrapnel, 
staggered forth to seek safety. There 
were only a few stretchers, and men 
who were sure they could not walk, 
walked all the same, clinging to their 
comrades. Thus thru the night for 
two miles to where the motor ambu- 
lances were waiting. Then forty miles 
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to railhead—jolting and suffering as 
the fractured bones rasp and grate 
together. Comfortable trains for two 
days, with every rail giving « throb, 
to hospital. But thanks to the ef- 
ficiency of the field hospitals there 
is little gangrene—little, that is, 
compared with what might be. 

Those hospital trains—what an ex- 

perience it is to travel in them! The 
smells, the indescribable horrors, the 
pitiful sufferings of men from the 
trenches, with blood-soddened band- 
ages, jolted for hours between coun- 
try stations, without a cup of hot 
coffee or a change of rags. And yet 
all that can be done is done. In this 
frightful hurly-burly of war, when a 
few hundred yards backwards or for- 
wards. may mean thousands more 
‘wounded to be‘dealt with, it is im- 
possible that there should not be 
great suffering. Motor vehicles have 
done much to reduce the time of suf- 
fering, but there is still much. 

But they are wonderfully brave, 
these sufferers. I saw a Highlander 
whose arm had been cut off by one 
of his own officers in a trench—it 
had been terribly shattered by a shell 
—cheerfully smoking on his stretch- 
er, dissatified with his French ciga- 
arets but cheerful, very cheerful. 

“I will be first-rate for opening 
taxi doors in the Strand; lucky it was 
my left arm,” was his 
comment. 

Another Tommy was 
drinking tea, that bev- 
erage beloved of the 
army, 

when a 
bullet took 
him in his 
right arm. 
He care- 
fully 
trans- 


















ferred the pannikin to the left hand 
and finished his tea. 

Men have been known to ask to be 
shaved on arriving in Paris to go to 
hospital so as to appear clean to the 
nurses. 

“Can’t shock them with a beard 
like that,” said a burly sergeant with 
four bullets in him. And yet at the 
hospitals it takes something to shock 
them now. 

I saw the arrival at the Ritz Hotel, 
now partly a hospital, of a French 
private who had come from the east- 
ern frontier. He had had forty days’ 
continuous work in the trenches, 
without taking his clothes off, with- 
out shaving, without washing. He 
was a regular wild man of the woods. 
His clothes had to be cut off him. 
And he was having a fine time with 
all the comfort of fine linen and ac- 
commodation of a first-class hotel. 

That is one thing—modern hotels 
make fine hospitals. The supply of 
hot and cold water is especially use- 
ful. But the men’s troubles are 
over when they arrive at a real hos- 
pital. It is the transit from the firing 
line to the hospital which is terrible 
for them. 

Cleanliness is the keynote of the 
hospital endeavor. At the front this 
is difficult, but often the apparent 
uncleanliness which one sees is only 
superficial; the wound surfaces 
are clean and safe. 

The stretchers with their pock- 
ets for dressings are wonderfully 
efficient. In each ambulance are 


little dispensaries and everything 
antiseptic to make of these vehicles 
perfect little movable hospitals. 

From battlefield to motor ambu- 
lance, from motor ambulance to train, 
from train to hospital—all these 
stages in the way of the cross of the 
wounded are now well defined and 
working well. Steps have been taken 
to prevent the well-run organization 
of efficient doctors and nurses from 
being upset by the well-meaning but 
dangerous efforts of the amateur 
nurse. These have been politely but 
firmly removed from the possibility 
of danger—and their services will be 
utilized as and when they can. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Red Cross badge was rather abused 
by curiosity seekers. Some such ar- 
rived near a battle in progress, some 
way back from the firing line, and ° 
announced that they were come to 
help. 

“Go and help them burying these 
bodies over there,” said the medical 
officer. And they did, these society 
amateurs, because they had to. But 
they never went out with Red Cross 
badges again. 

The whole of France is full of 
wounded; there are no towns without 
them. Before the end of the war all 
the countries concerned will be— 
must be—vast hospitals, with thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands of 
men in all stages of convalescence. 

From a military point of view the 
thing to be done is to get the wound- 
ed back to the firing line as soon as 

possible. Nor are the wounded 

averse to this; in fact they are all 
keen upon getting out of the hos- 
pital as soon as possible. 

And so they sit there in the 
sunshine, joking among. them- 
selves, grumbling about having 
no letters, “grousing” about little 
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details as is their traditional right. 
but none of them despondent, none 
of them not a better soldier than be- 
fore as to morale. 

“That is what is so fine about the 
British army,” said a French officer, 
“the more you pound them, the more 
they suffer, the better they get, and 
the more determined to win.” Those 
blue-clad lines of cripples prove 


more the strength of the British 
army than a thousand military pa- 
geants and parades. 

The very courage and cheerfulness 
of these men make visitors rather 
ashamed of themselves. One of the 
hospital orderlies had been complain- 
ing that the blue clothes of the 
wounded secured for them an undue 
share in the good things showered on 


the hospital by the warm-hearted 
French people. To his grumble, “You 
get all the things given you, you in 
the blue suits,” came the quick retort 
from one of the wounded men: “It’s 
easy enough to get a blue suit; all 
you’ve got to do is to go in the firing 
line.” And those who earn a blue suit 
may be cheerful, but they certainly 
do earn it! 
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SORTING THE BUNDLES—A FEW OF MANY THOUSAND ARE STACKED AT THE RIGHT 


BUNDLE DAY IN NEW YORK 


CLOTHING FROM THE EMPLOYED TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


TRANSFERRING SURPLUS 


' UNDLE, n. A number of 

Bis: or a quantity of any- 

thing bound up together; a 

single thing folded or doubled and 
tied up; a package.” 

The lexicographer who devised 
that definition probably thought him- 
self rather conclusive. But he ought 
to have seen Bundle Day Headquar- 
ters in New York. When five floors of 
a Fifth Avenue loft building are 
filled with overcoats, derbies, silk 
hats, women’s hats, dresses, socks, 
bathrobes, collars, ties, waists, toys, 
white silk vests and knitting needles, 
in paper boxes, wooden boxes, hat- 
boxes, bags, suitcases, newspapers, 
brown paper, and nothing at all, the 
most elastic definition of bundle 
stretches until it snaps. 

For Bundle Day is nothing less 
than a sociological phenomenon. It is 
one phase of New York’s effort to 
adjust itself to a winter in which 
something like half a million men 
and women are out of work. 

February 1 was “Wardrobe Day.” 
February 2 was “Attic Day.” Febru- 
ary 3 was to be the climax, “Bundle 
Day.” But all thru the day the bun- 
dles kept pouring in in such quanti- 
ties that the “day,” like the defini- 


tion, was expanded indefinitely, and 
plans were laid, under Mrs. James 
Speyer’s direction, to make the work 
permanent. 

Everybody helped. The first prob- 
lem was to get people to ransack 
wardrobes and attics for the clothing 
they could spare. Advertising pla- 
cards and newspapers and hundreds 
of thousands of seductive tags‘ ac- 
complished that. Then it was neces- 
sary to collect all the bundles; the 
hotels arranged to collect from their 
patrons, the commuters’ railroads 
provided storage room in the sta- 
tions, the city threw open the school 
houses and the police stations, the 
department stores and the express 
companies and the city provided wag- 
ons and trucks. Next the huge piles 
of clothing had to be sorted, cleaned, 
prest, repaired, and put in wearable 
condition. In this task volunteers 
from churches and social service or- 
ganizations all over the city worked 
with men and women secured thru 


the Municipal Employment Agency. ° 


And when the garments were finally 
ready for shivering backs practically 
all the relief agencies in the city co- 
éperated in distributing them. 

An empty building near Madison 


Square was secured to serve as the 
clearing house. The Lackawanna 
Railroad gave enough coal to keep 
it warm, and the committee took 
possession. Then the magnet be- 
gan to work. Huge “quantities of 
anything bound up together” were 
piled into elevators jammed to cubic 
capacity, unloaded and stacked, sort- 
ed by hurrying hands and passed on 
to the repair staff. 

Not that the clothes arrived in 
rummage-sale -tatters. To be sure, 
there was one pair of trousers which, 
the resourceful worker remarked, 
would do nicely for a one-legged man. 
But there were thousands of warm 
overcoats and suits—decently ar- 
ranged on clothes-hangers provided 
by a great department store. “From 
good makers, too,” sagely remarked 
the little tailor who was visibly rel- 
ishing the opportunity to bring his 
professional judgment into play after 
long idleness. There was one gift of 
500 pairs of brand-new socks; an- 
other of 200 pairs of shoes fresh 
from the factory. There seemed to be 
tons of warm underwear. In one room — 
a group of seamstresses, under the 
guidance of two teachers loaned by 
the Board of Education, were busy 
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putting quantities of women’s cloth- 
ing in good shape. 

One of the lately unemployed re- 
marked facetiously to the lean-faced 
Yankee who, with a rakish gray hat 
and collarless shirt, was sporting a 
nobby livery of blue with huge brass 
buttons, “Jimes, go ’round the corner 
and get me a glass of ’ahf-an’-’ahf.” 
“Aye, aye, sir,” replied James, with 


a last flourish and a jovial pun on 
the “tale of a waiter’s coat” before 
he whipped it off and passed it on. 
And if he did miss his cue a little the 
donor of the coat did no better. But 
that sort of gift was rare. Most of 
the things would do just what they 
were meant to do—relieve hardship. 

If you ask Miss Frances Kellor 
(whose work for immigrants Inde- 


pendent readers know well), who 
was responsible for launching Bun- 
dle Day in New York, she flashes 
back “I don’t know.” But nobody 
quite believes her. At any rate, New 
York liked the idea. Half of those 
who observed it liked the passing 
sensation of being generous; the oth- 
er half liked the lasting sensation of 
being clothed. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TWENTY-FIRST PAPER 


ken of the Hebrew and the Chris- 

tian Scriptures, and have tried to 
show what testimony they give as to 
the claim that the writers had spe- 
cial inspiration from God. 

Believing, as I find evidence to be- 
lieve, that God’s hand can be seen in 
the creation and evolution of nature, 
I have no difficulty in believing that 
God can act and has acted, under his 
own laws, in the course of human 
history. I can see no reason why he 
should not guide good men, of what- 
ever nation, as teachers along the 
ways of goodness; but, as in his 
guidance of the course of nature, I 
would expect his action to follow a 
course of evolution, along which men 
should gradually learn more of him 
and more of goodness and wisdom. 
I see no reason why an Elijah or 
Isaiah or John or Paul should not 
have had much of such guidance and 
inspiration, or why great and good 
men in later or earlier days might 
not have been thus favored, whether 
Zoroaster or Socrates. 

But I should not expect this light 
from heaven to be blinding. It would 
not give more than could be received. 
The earliest history of mankind 
makes them ignorant savages, and 
by a course of evolution they had to 
come from a condition somewhat 
higher than the beasts to one of civ- 
ilization and intelligence, God might 
lead them up gently, patiently, by 
many hands which his had grasped. 
God’s prophets would be imperfect 
men, and much imperfection and 
much error would be mixt with some 
new truth discovered and taught. 


I: two previous papers I have spo- 


A MIRACLE OF INSIGHT 


I can see in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures no evidence of what 
is usually meant by inspiration; in 
much of them no evidence of more 
than any historian or other writer 
might attain. It ig not in the history 
or the science of the Bible, any more 
than in its rhetoric, that we are to 
look for anything unusual; they are 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


no better than what we find the lit- 
erature of other ancient peoples to 
be; it is in the amazing appearance 
of the teaching of one supreme God 
of absolute Justice and holiness. At 
first, as under a process of evolution 
was to be expected, he was the one 
God of the Jews, while other nations 
had other gods, but later in the time 
of the Captivity the Hebrew prophets 
rose to the conception that Jehovah 
was the only God, and the gods of 
the nations were but silver or gold 
or wood. No other nation reached 
this hight of inspiration. Greece in- 
vented civilization, and from Greece 
alone has it spread to all the world 
since; but it was only the Hebrew 
people that discovered, taught by 
their prophets, the worship of one 
only true God, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and beside him there is no 
God. By what miracle of insight or 
of divine revelation did they learn to 
worship this sole God, that insignifi- 
cant little tribe of Egyptian slaves, 
fated to hold the highway of two 
hostile nations, the mightiest on 
earth, both vulgarly polytheistic, one 
worshiping “Isis and Orus and the 
dog Annubis,” and the other, on the 


‘Euphrates, annexing gods from 


every conquered nation, and in ter- 
ror of heavenly and earthly monsters 
and dragons innumerable; and right 
about them the many-named Baalim 
and Ashtaroth of the lesser Amor- 
ites and Syrians and Phenicians. 
Why did this insignificant football 
of the nations, tributary or captive, 
find the one God whom the learned 
priests of Thebes and Memphis and 
Babylon and Ninevah, searching for 
a Deus Exsuperantissimus in their 
genealogies and hierarchies of dei- 
ties could not find—no, not even 
when the Heretic King of Egypt 
chiseled out the names of Egypt’s 
gods that he might replace them for 
a decade or two with the mighty, 
many-handed god of the solar disk? 
Here is history’s great riddle, un- 
solved unless it be by special divine 
Providence which made little Pales- 


tine the world’s teacher in religion, 
as little Greece is its one master in 
culture and civilization. Was there 
not here revelation to the soul rather 
than inspiration to the pen? 


JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD SCRIPTURE 


It is impossible to prove this or 
any higher degree of special inspira- 
tion, for it would transgress no nat- 
ural law of the mind, and it would 
be a matter of faith resting not so 
much on reason as on its reasonable- 
ness. It is reasonable that God may 
have guided, as a part of his provi- 
dence, certain men anywhere and at 
any time to be teachers of their peo- 
ple. Miracles may be supposed to 
support inspiration, but the miracles 
are a part of the books for which in- 
spiration is sought, and their genu- 
ineness is a part of the question, and 
is more in doubt than the inspiration 
itself. Really, the one main argument 
for the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is that Our Lord is, I 
doubt not, truthfully, reported to 
have treated them as such, referring 
to them as prophetic evidence of his 
Messiahship. To be sure, we may re- 
ply that the Evangelists wrote a dec- 
ade or more after his death and gath- 
ered their reports of his words from 
memory and from stories current in 
the Church and hardly verbally ac- 
curate, and very likely incorporated 
their own ideas of the fulfilment of 
prophecy; but, as the record stands, 
Jesus himself accepted the current 
Jewish notion of the inspired infal- 
libility of the Old Testament, and it 
is almost certain that he was taught 
in the synagog school to believe as 
every one believed. Whatever view is 
taken of the divinity in Jesus this is 
admitted by all, that he grew in 
knowledge from his childhood, that 
he did not know when he should re- 
turn to earth, and that, if correctly 
reported, he was mistaken when he 
said that his second coming would 
take place during the life of that 
generation. Jesus was not alone in 
his acceptance of the prevalent doc- 
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trine of Scripture, But that doctrine 
had grown up gradually, and had no 
definite basis. Because the Jews of 
two or three hundred years before 
Christ had developed this doctrine, 
the Christian Church in the course 
of a hundred years or more added 
their own Scriptures to the inspired 
canon. 


ERRORS OF FACT IN THE BIBLE 


What is valuable in the Bible, Old 
Testament and New, is its truth 
rather than its inspiration, its re- 
ligious truth and its historical truth. 
Christianity depends on the truth in 
the Scriptures, not on their inerr- 
ancy; otherwise if error were proved 
that would overthrow Christianity. 

We do not need to search with a 
microscope to find errors of fact in 
the Bible. They are patent. The world 
of earth and stars was not made in 
six days. The meaning of the story 
in the very first chapter is not to be 
twisted and wrenched by hunting in 
the dictionary for a definition of 
“day” that will stretch it to millions 
of years, for the question of meaning 
is purely literary, not arbitrarily 
lexicographical, as if “The evening 
and the morning were the first day” 
could cover a whole geologic period. 
The truth of the chapter is not in 
the details of the panorama, but in 
the grandeur and sublimity of the 
detailed conception that God was the 
author of the firmament above and 
the earth and the waters beneath. 
That truth we can believe and accept, 
and disbelieve all the rest. 

Nor do we have to believe that all 
men and beasts perished from the 
earth except those in Noah’s Ark. 
With our knowledge the story is ab- 
surd; and we know that it is an older 
Babylonian legend cleansed of its 
polytheism to fit it to the acceptance 
of those who worshiped one only God. 
Just as absurd is the myth of the 
Confusion of Tongues at the Tower 
of Babel. We can smile at the credu- 
lity which lengthened out the lives of 
the Patriarchs, Terah 205 years, his 
son Abraham 175 years, Isaac 180 
years, Jacob 147 years, Joseph 110 
years, and -Moses 120 years, at a 
time when we know from contempo- 
rary Egyptian and Babylonian in- 
scriptions that the ordinary period 
of life was not exceeded. 


It is a comparatively simple thing: 


to separate the legendary from the 
historical period in the annals of 
Israel, and to see in both the develop- 
ment of the pure faith of monothe- 
ism. History depends upon writing; 
and it is not likely that the Hebrews 
had any writing in their own lan- 
guage before the time of David. Of 
course the Egyptians and Babylon- 
ians had their complicated picto- 


graphic or syllabic systems of wri- 
ting long before, and the Babylonian 
system and language were used in 
Palestine we know till near the time 
of Moses for international corre- 
spondence, but it is exceedingly im- 
probable that the books of the Pen- 
tateuch were written first in Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian and translated 
centuries after into Hebrew. It is 
much more likely that the so-called 
Five Books of Moses were composed 
some considerable time after the civ- 
ilization that grew up with David 
and Solomon; and this accounts for 
not a little of legend and miracle in 
them. The freedom of composition is 
illustrated by the fact that in so sol- 
emn a document as the Ten Com- 
mandments the reason given for 
keeping the Sabbath in Deuteronomy 
is entirely different from that given 
in Exodus. 
MORAL ERRORS 

But misapprehensions as to the 
distinction between history and 
legend are far less serious than 
moral or religious imperfections, and 
such there certainly are, and not a 
few of them, in the Old Testament, 
and perhaps in the New. We must 
expect them if the understanding of 
duty and the knowledge of God come 
by slow development of ages; the new 
seed will not at once crowd out the 
old weeds. Indeed the whole sacri- 
ficial system common to the nations 
about them, at first polytheistic and 
later purified by monotheism, was 
based on a false conception of God as 
a being who has to be placated and 
bought off by the most precious gifts, 
even to the first-born, and the proph- 
ets had to protest against dependence 
upon it; and Christianity had to re- 
ject it all and save it only as a type 
of Christ. 

But why should we be surprized to 
find that writers of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures fell behind our ethical stand- 
ards, when we have not ourselves 
ceased from going to war, and honor 
soldiers as a superior caste? I can- 
not read portions of the Old Testa- 
ment without wishing that their 
translation into new missionary lan- 
guages might be long delayed, and 
that children might learn the New 
Testament before the Old. We should 
not make too much of the Old Testa- 
ment; it is far from perfect. It is not 
to edification to read of the seventy 
men of Bethshemesh whom God slew 
for looking into the Ark when it was 
sent back by the Philistines; or of 
Uzzah who died later because God 
was angry with him when he tried to 
steady the Ark when it shook as Da- 
vid was bringing it to Jerusalem; or 
of Elijah the prophet slaying the 
four hundred and fifty priests of 


Baal; or of Elisha cursing in the 
name of the Lord forty-two little 
children who had rudely called him a 
baldhead, and were killed by bears. 
Among the Prophets there are not a 
few whole chapters, as in Ezekiel and 
Amos, not fit to be read in public 
worship because of the vengeance 
which they demand against the en- 
emies of Israel. There is in them 
none of the spirit of Jesus. And even 
in the New Testament we are some- 
times disturbed because what Jesus 
said or did seems wrong, and we can- 
not help asking if the tale be true: 
as when our Lord is said to have 
curst the barren fig-tree, which be- 
longed to somebody, and it withered 
away; or when he was asked to leave 
a city because he had destroyed a 
herd of swine; or when he forbade 
his disciples to teach, as they went 
two and two, outside of Jewry, be- 
cause he was sent only to the lost 
sheep of Israel. Or how can we at this 
late day be expected to approve, even 
if we can credit, the sudden execu- 
tion, by the malediction of Peter, of 
Ananias and Sapphira for “lying to 
the Holy Ghost’? 


THE MISUSE OF PROPHECY 


If a stringent theory of inspira- 
tion, whether we call it inerrant or 
plenary, fails when judged by either 
history or morals, it equally fails 
when we test the New Testament by 
its interpretation of the Old. No 
scholar would now dare to use the 
Old Testament in argument as the 
writers of the New Testament use it, 
getting in a rabbinic way meanings 
out of it that were not in the mind 
of the old prophet. The first chapter 
of Matthew quotes a prophecy, “A 
virgin shall conceive,” etc., as ful- 
filled in the birth of Christ; but it 
has no plausible relation to Jesus; 
for Isaiah goes on to tell. Ahaz that 
before her child is old enough to 
know good from evil his two ene- 
mies, the kings of Syria and Sama- 
ria, would die. In the next chapter 
Matthew quotes the words of Hosea, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my son,” 
as fulfilled in the return of the in- 
fant Jesus from Egypt, when it is 
perfectly evident that the quoted 
passage is not prophetical but looks 
backward: “When Israel was a child 
then I loved him, and I called my son 
out of Egypt,” and Hosea goes on to 
say that after coming out of Egypt 
Israel turned back to idols. The book 
of Hebrews offers what we should 
call illegitimate expositions of Old 
Testament passages which suffer a 
verbal dislocation, as when in the 
first chapter the passage “I will be 
unto him a Father and he shall be 
unto me a Son,” which was addrest 
definitely to David, is made pro- 
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phetic of Christ. So thru two chap- 
ters the author proves that Jesus is 
greater than Abraham on the basis 
of a verse which says, “Thou art a 
priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek,” which has no bearing 
on his argument. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TRUTH 


But, as I have said already, the 

value of the Bible, as of any other 
book, depends on the truth, especial- 
ly the new truth that it brings us. It 
is to be expected that it will retain 
errors belonging to its times, for 
without error it would not be com- 
prehended or received by the people 
to whom it was addrest, And this is 
true even tho it contain ethical err- 
ors and imperfect views of God. 
Every failure to see moral obliga- 
tion clearly involves a _ relatively 
false view of God; for God is our 
highest conception of what is right. 
Even yet are we gaining truer views 
of right and wrong. We understand 
duty better than it was understood 
in Paul’s day. Paul knew that in 
Christ there was neither bond nor 
free, but he gives no sign of know- 
ing that slavery was wrong. For 
aught he could see woman was a 
subject sex; we free both women 
and slaves. Jesus had taught that 
God was a loving and forgiving 
Father; Paul could not get beyond 
the idea of expiation and appease- 
ment of God by sacrifices, and from 
him and the author of Hebrews the 
doctrine came which Milton puts 
into the mouth of God speaking to 
his Son in the heavenly conclave, 
that Adam, because of his sin, 
To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But, to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die:— 
Die he or Justice must; unless for him 
Some other, able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 
That is Old Testament teaching, 
the teaching of justice, righteous- 
ness, not the full Christian doctrine 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
of full, free, fatherly love. And so it 
is that too many of us have regarded 
the Second Person of the Trinity as 
the expression of the infinite love of 
God, and the First Person of the 
Trinity as the expression of God’s 
stern punitive justice. 


WHAT IS LEFT? 


But I will be asked, “If you deny 
an infallible Bible, what have you 
left? You are—are you not?—an in- 
fidel, an unbeliever, left like other 
pagans to the bare light of nature?” 
We are used to hearing that reproach 
from Uzzahs who rush to steady the 
ark. It is better—it is safer—to seek 
after the cold truth than it is to try 
to bolster up faith. But Christianity 


surely does not depend on the pos- 
session of an infallible Scripture. It 
depends on the spiritual truth in the 
New Testament, on the true concep- 
tion of God as Father, on love for 
others as the regnant principle of 
life as against self-culture or any 
other coarser form of selfishness; on 
the kingdom of God to be created on 
earth by that love expanding over all 
humanity; and, historically, it de- 
pends on the person of Jesus, the 
Christ, whose teachings, life and 
death initiated the highest of all re- 
ligions. But it is his teachings 
which we must accept, and not any 
matters of history about him, from 
his birth to his resurrection and 
ascension. These only are of cardinal 


and essential importance; for love. 


affects character, while history, cor- 
rect or incorrect, bears only on in- 
telligence. 

THE DISCOVERY OF GOD 


What, then, is left when I venture 
to question and doubt, or even to 
deny, on the basis of my own reason, 
statements which I find in the Bible, 
and to disapprove matters of morals, 
theology or religion recognized not 
unfavorably in the two Testaments? 
This is left, the search for and dis- 
covery of God in the myths of the 
childhood of the race, the grandest 
discovery to which the mind of man, 
wandering among  portents and 
omens and dreams, has ever been 
guided, the story of the marvelous 
discovery, scarce credible where 
made, that God is one and that he 
created. and rules the world. The 
great fact was learned by the teach- 
ers of an insignificant tribe, but its 
implications had to be slowly found; 
and I see in the successive books of 
the Old Testament a clearer and 
ever clearer sense of God’s holiness, 
and of the obligations of justice and 
right as resting on men. It is worth 
while, greatly worth while, to pos- 
sess this unique collection of writ- 
ings of prophets and psalmists and 
historians, utterly unique in the his- 
tory of ancient literature, with whom 
God and righteousness were su- 
preme, and from whose Hebrew faith 
alone we have inherited our knowl- 
edge of God. When I try to conjec- 
ture how this sublime vision and 
this: wonderful succession of seers 
and sages -was able to conceive and 
teach what was hidden from more 
gifted and cultured nations, I do not 
find it easy to believe that it all came 
thru some mysterious special genius 
for religion, and I find it easier to see 
the proof of the guidance of that in- 
dwelling Spirit of God which we call 
inspiration, not knowing how or 
where it may work. 

And much more is left. I see in the 


New Testament the Mosaic religion 
suddenly rejuvenating itself and de- 
veloping into Christianity. I see 
Jesus an utterly new sort of prophet, 
announcing and promising the king- 
dom of heaven to spread over the 
earth. That was new; it is not in the 
Old Testament. I find a new doctrine 
of God and a new doctrine of man— 
of God as Father, which is, being in- 
terpreted, God is love; of all men as 
brethren, and the duty to treat them 
with love, all of them, Jew and Gen- 
tile, and to sacrifice for them, to die 
for them if needful, to teach them 
the good news of the love of God and 
of the kingdom of heaven which is 
the kingdom of love. I find God 
brought very near to us in this 
world, and the promise of the world 
to come. 


A RELIGION OF LOVE AND SERVICE 

All this constitutes a new reli- 
gion, a religion the world had never 
known, a religion of loving wor- 
ship toward God, and a religion of 
all possible social service toward 
men. The first Christians were noted 
because they loved one another, and 
buried the unburied bodies of the 
pagan poor about them. I may not be 
sure that the very fullness of God 
dwelt in the man Jesus; but God’s 
wisdom, which was with God from 
the beginning, his Logos, dwelt 
mightily in Jesus, and allowed him 
to give to man a better knowledge of 
God by far than the world had ever 
learned, even from the best of He- 
brew prophets. And I and any one 
can see that Paul and the other Apos- 
tles caught much of his spirit, and 
spread it abroad after his death; and 
if I fail to see that they were wholly 
right when with one hand they dis- 
carded the Jewish ordinances ready 
to perish, and with the other made 
them the authority for a new sacri- 
ficial system of pardon for which love 
was enough, may I not see that the 
spell of Mosaism could not at once be 
fully thrown off, and that there was 
inspiration enough left, so that the 
cleansing fire of its love might purge 
the remaining dross of the law of 
justice appeased by sacrifice; and we 
can approach directly to God, with 
the God in Jesus Christ as our Medi- 
ator, or even with no mediator at all, 
saint, or Virgin Mother, or Jesus 
Messiah. 

So I do not look on any doctrine 
of inspiration as essential or even 
important; but the truth which 
came so suddenly to the world in 
Jesus Christ, that is, the Christian 
religion, is of infinite value, and is 
such, apart from any theology about 
any way, additional to its evident 
truth, by which men have believed it 
to be accredited. 














THE SEVENTH CONTINENT 


FOUR PICTURES FROM SIR DOUGLAS 
MAWSON’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Photographs copyright by Sir Douglas Mawson 























THIS IS A WEATHER MAN 


FIVE MINUTES AFTER LEAVING SHELTER TO MAKE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADIGAN, ONE OF THE 
SCIENTISTS OF THE PARTY, WAS MASKED WITH ICE BY THE BLIZZARD 
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AN ICE-CAKE APIECE ; th 
A SIESTA WITHIN THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. THIS SORT OF PACK ICE ti 
GOES BY THE NAME OF PANCAKE ICE m 

















THE WIRELESS THAT LINKED THE ICE-FIELDS TO BRITAIN 1 
THE MAIN BASE OF ONE PARTY OF THE EXPEDITION. MESSAGES WERE vas 
EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE EXPLORERS AND THE KING 











SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON ON THE SEVENTH CONTINENT 


AN EXPEDITION WHICH CAMPED IN THE NURSERY OF THE SOUTHERN BLIZZARDS 


distinguished Antarctic explor- 

er, who is lecturing in the east- 
ern states and who took the wonder- 
ful pictures shown on the foregoing 
pages, led the Australasian Explora- 
tion Expedition of 1911-1914, with 
the object of mapping out the Ant- 
arctic Continent south of Australia, 
if such a continent existed. The mat- 
ter had been in doubt since 1840, 
when Admiral Wilkes of the United 
States Navy reported sighting land 
there. Sir Douglas found this land 
and as far as he was able to ascertain 
he and his party were the first human 
beings ever to set foot on it. It is 
known as Adelie Land. 

In an inlet which Sir Douglas 
named Commonwealth Bay a landing 
was effected and a hut erected near 
the shore as a main base of opera- 
tions. Then a new discovery was 
made—Adelie Land is the birthplace 
of the Antarctic blizzards. Hurri- 
canes rage here continuously, and 
during the entire time he remained 
there the average wind velocity was 
fifty miles per hour; at times it 
reached 220 miles per hour and 
weights of 300 pounds were tossed 
about like cardboard boxes. 

The hut was soon snowed under; 
a winding tunnel had to be made by 
way of entrance. It was extremely 
fortunate that the hut was buried 
before the first of the extremely high 
winds were felt on it or it surely 
would have been blown out to sea and 
the entire party lost. | 

In the summer season—a summer 
with an average temperature of 
thirty-two degrees Fahr- 
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lion square miles, rich in coal with 
copper deposits, and traces of gold 
as well. New land was discovered, 
and while the party was still on the 
ground they secured by wireless the 
sanction of the English King to the 
naming of the territories King 
George Land and Queen Mary Land. 

The wireless equipment was one of 
the novel features of the Mawson ex- 
pedition. On the way south a station 
had been set up on Macquarie Island, 
900 miles south of Australia, and an- 
other was established at the main 
base in Adelie Land. Thru them the 
expedition was able to keep in con- 
stant touch with civilization. These 
stations were also of material bene- 
fit to Australian shipping, as from 
Adelie Land, where the storms orig- 
inate, Sir Douglas was able to flash 
warnings of their aproach that 
reached Australia from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours before the 
storms. 

The expedition, while successful 
beyond all expectations, even in the 
face of most trying conditions, was 
not without its tragic side. Sir Doug- 
las, accompanied by Lieutenant Nin- 
nis and Dr. Mertz, left the main base 
for a sledging journey inland, and 
after traveling 311 miles Lieutenant 
Ninnis, with his dog team, broke 
thru the snow roof of a crevasse and 
fell to an unfathomable depth below. 
Mawson and Dr. Mertz went back and 
peered down into the black hole, but 
all that could be seen was part of the 
wrecked sledge and a dying dog on 
an ice sledge 150 feet below. They 
called down into that awful depth for 


hours, but the only sounds that came 
back were the moans of the dog. 
These finally ceased and Sir Douglas 
and Dr. Mertz faced the problem of 
racing back to camp, sixty days’ 
journey, with only enough provisions 
for ten days’ normal rations. Most of 
the food had been on Ninnis’ sledge, 
and with this and half the dogs gone, 
the chances of their safe return were 
very small. 

As dog after dog gave out it was 
used as food, partly for themselves 
and partly for the surviving dogs. 
The physical strain soon began to tell 
on Dr. Mertz and when it was seen 
he could not go on without a greater 
allowance of food the balance of the 
regular store was given to him. A 
few days later, however, he gave in 
and quietly passed away. 

Left alone in that vast wilderness 
of sharp ice and dangerous snow- 
covered crevasses, Mawson read the 
burial service over his friend and 
once more started on Hopeless but 
with the determination to get as near 
camp as possible in the hope that his 
records would be found and science 
receive some benefit thru his efforts. 
Three times, in that terrible strug- 
gle homeward, he found himself 
dangling at the end of his sledge rope 
in the yawning mouth of a crevasse, 
but after the first fall he had made 
a crude ladder of rope and when the 
sledge itself caught in the heavy 
snow at the top he was able to climb 
back to the surface. 

When the last morsel of food was 
gone and the end seemed only a mat- 
ter of a few hours, he stumbled into 
a supply of food cached 





enheit—penguins came to 
Adelie Land by the mil- 
lion. Where they come 
from and where they go 
to ‘in the winter no one 
has yet discovered. When 
the severe weather set- 
tles over the Antarctic 
shores these queer birds 
go straight out into the 
open sea and apparently 
remain there until the 
milder temperature of 
summer brings them back 
to their nesting places. 
Motion pictures were 
secured of all the animal 
life, showing the remark- 
able tameness of the birds 
and animals. Sir Douglas 
accounts for this lack of 
fear by the fact that man 
was an unknown species 
and not recognized as an 








by a relief party from the 
main base. A rest of a 
few days with proper 
food restored his 
strength so that he 
reached the main base 
alive but in horrible phys- 
ical condition, sixty days 
after the loss of Ninnis 
and thirty-one days after 
the death of Mertz. 

The “Aurora,” after 
waiting until the last mo- 
ment for his return, had 
finally put out to sea. She 
was wirelessed and 
turned back to get him, 
but the pack ice had gath- 
ered and the terrific 
winds did not permit of 
a safe landing, so, with- 
out proper medical atten- 
tion, Sir Douglas was 
forced to spend another 








enemy. 


The expedition found a 
vast area, of over a mil- 
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TWO GRADUATES OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Sir Douglas Mawson is on the left. With him is Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
who was first to reach the Antarctic plateau in 1909 


year in the Antarctic be- 
fore returning to Aus- 
tralia. 
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THE GREAT TREATY 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 


BY PRESTON 


WILLIAM SLOSSON 


ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 








THE War of 
1812 _ enriched 
our history with 
the memory of 
many famous bat- 
tles on land and 
sea, the triumphs 
of which raised 
our infant navy 
to a position 
among the might- 
iest fleets of Eu- 
rope. But _ its 
greatest gift to 
our country was 
the treaty which ended our last armed 
conflict with Great Britain. It showed 
that peace with honor can be won by 
statesmen determined to win it, even 
tho the nation which fought to settle 
great issues be forced to leave them 
undetermined until long after peace is 
made. The War of 1812 is the great 
historic exception to the rule that an 
inconclusive war breeds further war. 
The Treaty of Ghent was written 
while England burned with eager- 
ness to avenge the defeats inflicted 
upon her navy, while Americans de- 
manded vengeance for the destruc- 
tion of the national capital and for 
many defeats on land. It omitted 
practically every point that either 
nation thought it vital to decide 
when negotiations began. And yet it 
was no peace of exhaustion, no mere 
armistice, for from it has grown not 
a renewal of war, but a final, conclu- 
sive and lasting peace. 

If ever it seemed necessary to 
assert the rights of American citi- 
zens it seemed so in 1812. Our Euro- 
pean trade had been practically 
ruined by Napoleon’s “continental 
policy,” which declared British ports 
shut to neutral trade, and the British 
“Orders in Council,” which declared 
a blockade of the European coast line 
controlled by Napoleon. These inju- 
ries were felt the more severely since 
in those days a large part of the 
carrying trade of the world was in 
the hands of American shipowners. 
For a while it was doubtful whether 
the United States could stand neu- 
tral in the great contest between 
Napoleon’s empire and Great Brit- 
ain, and if not, which side we should 
attack. The reason why the War of 
1812 was fought with the British 
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THE ARMS OF 
GHENT 


rather than with the French was be- 
cause of another grievance we had 
against the British Government. The 
British claim was that any man who 
had once been a subject of the King 
remained such thruout his lifetime. 
So their warships searched our mer- 
chant ships and arrested and carried 
off to join their navy any one who 
had ever been a British subject, even 
tho he might now be an American 
citizen. This insult was felt even 
more deeply than the practical inju- 
ries which had been inflicted upon 
our trade, and at length the United 
States declared war, resolving never 
to make peace until the sea had been 
made safe for American sailors as 
well as American ships. 

It proved much easier to begin the 
war than to end it. The first hope of 
peace came thru the Russian Govern- 
ment, which at that time was very 
friendly with Great Britain and the 
United States. The United States 
accepted mediation and appointed a 
commission to treat for peace. But 
the British Government objected to 
Russian intervention and instead 
offered to negotiate directly. A sec- 
ond American commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of five of the 
ablest men in the country: John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Jona- 
than Russell, J. A. Bayard and 
Albert Gallatin. They were instruct- 
ed to insist upon Great Britain aban- 


doning the right to search American 
ships and impress their sailors into 
British service. They were also in- 
structed to get what they could be- 
sides, such as control of the Great 
Lakes and a renewal of the old fish- 
ing rights off British-American 
coasts. The British commission con- 
sisted of Lord Gambier, a naval offi- 
cer; Henry Goulburn, an under sec- 
retary of state, and William Adams, 
a doctor of civil law. They demanded 
a new Canadian boundary, peace 
with the Indian allies of Great Brit- 
ain, the creation of a “buffer state” 
for the Indians out of our northwest 
territory, free navigation of the 
Mississippi and the prohibition of 
American warships or fortifications 
on the Great Lakes. They refused 
even to consider the questions of the 
right of search and of impressment, 
which the Americans were anxious 
to have settled before any other mat- 
ter. Had either party insisted upon 
its full wishes or even its “minimum 
demands,” peace could never have 
been made. The story of the confer- 
ence can be quickly told, for it was 
simply a moderation by each side of 
its demands until little was left ex- 
cept the greatest wish of both— 
peace. 

The American Commissioners re- 
fused to consider the creation of an 
Indian state between the United 
States and Canada, but offered full 

















THE .CARTHUSIAN CONVENT IN GHENT 
Here the British delegates were entertained and the treaty was signed 





























February 15, 1915 











amnesty to the tribes which 
had been allied with Great 
Britain in the war. This 
was accepted so that discus- 
sion might begin upon ques- 
tions which were of greater 
moment to the two nations 
and consequently more diffi- 
cult to settle. The Americans 
proposed that the territories 
of the United States and of 
Canada remain as they were 
before the war, while the 
British suggestion was that 
each party keep what it had 
occupied during the war and 
still held at the time of the 
conference. This would have 
meant the loss to us of the 
northern parts of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire 
and New York and perhaps 
the towns of New Orleans 
and Mobile. When the Amer- 
icans refused this offer it 
was. generally believed that 
negotiations were at an end. 
They communicated with 
the President and prepared 
to leave the conference. But 
the British minister Castle- 
reagh informed the Commis- 
sioners that he would not 
insist absolutely upon his 
earlier instructions and that 
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and which conceded. The 

SME ae Aflrcal nt an American Commission- 
‘Or, ers had been purposely se- 

hocnty fo a lacconatet Arve lected to represent as wide 


a range of party sentiment 
and sectional interest as pos- 
sible, and but for the tact 
and diplomacy of Gallatin no 
agreement might have been 
reached even among them- 
selves. As it was, the Treaty 
of Ghent, concluded Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, not only com- 
manded the consent of all 
the Commissioners, but re- 
ceived the unanimous ,rati- 
fication of the Senate when 
submitted the following Feb- 
ruary. 

In celebration of the Trea- 
ty agreement the authorities 
of the City of Ghent gave a 
formal banquet to the Brit- 
ish and American Commis- 
sioners on January 5, 1815. 
On the evening of the 5th of 
January this coming year 
the City of Ghent was to 
have repeated its courtesy 
and celebrate the centenary 
of the Treaty by a commem- 
oration banquet in the same 
room -of the Hotel de Ville 
where the Commissioners 
were entertained one hun- 








he desired the conference to 
continue. The American Govern- 
ment, altho only with the greatest 
reluctance, allowed the conference 
to drop altogether the question 
of the right of impressment and 
of declaring French possessions 
blockaded to neutral ships. The 
British moderated their demand of 
all the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence River and a large part of 
Maine, reducing it to Fort Niagara 
and a few small islands off the New 
England coast. The questions of 
British use of the Mississippi and 
American access to the fisheries were 
left as they had been before the war 
under the agreement of 1783. When 
the Treaty of Ghent was finally 
drafted it provided for an end to 
the war, release of prisoners on both 
sides, peace with the Indian tribes, 
the restoration of all territory con- 
quered by either nation, the appoint- 
ment of a boundary commission to 
determine the correct division line 
between American and Canadian ter- 
ritory and a pledge of common effort 
to abolish the slave trade. 

Two men among others deserve 
special credit for the conclusion of 
peace. One was the illustrious Eng- 
lish general, Wellington, who was in- 
vited by the Government to put him- 
self at the head of an expedition 
against the United States. But, 
altho he exprest his willingness to 


serve in America if called upon to do 
so, he strongly advised the Govern- 
ment not to insist upon a war for 
gaining territory in America while 
the European situation was still so 
critical. The advice of their greatest 
general was not a little influential in 
moderating the demands of the Brit- 
ish Government. The other man was 
an American, Albert Gallatin, who 
had been an able Secretary of the 
Treasury and was the most tenacious 
supporter of peace at the conference. 
Many times it seemed that the nego- 
tiations had reached an end either 
thru the obstinacy of the British 
representatives or the incessant 
quarrels among the Americans as to 
what points should be insisted upon 
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dred years before. 

What the war did not settle the 
peace did. Great Britain did not for- 
mally relinquish the right to impress 
sailors who had been British sub- 
jects, but the right was not exercized 
and the British nation in the end 
adopted the American view of the 
question. Some years later the Chief 
Justice of England admitted that 
“the Orders in Council were griev- 
ously unjust to neutrals, and it is 
now generally allowed that they were 
contrary to the law of nations and 
our own municipal law.” It is true 
that the present great war has re- 
vived some of the old disputes about 
the right of British warships to 
search American merchant ships, 
but today both nations are willing 
to settle their differences before 
matters can go as far as war. Great 
credit is due to the wisdom of the 
British Government in working for 
a peace without insisting upon any 
material gain from the war, and 
to the American Government. for 
trusting to the future to effect 
what could not then be established 
by force of arms. In the words of the 
historian Henry Adams: “Perhaps at 
the moment the Americans were the 
chief losers, but they gained their 
greatest triumphs in referring all 
their disputes to be settled by time, 
the final negotiator, whose decision 
they could safely trust.” 











THE LOOK OF WAR BY LAND AND SEA 
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LOOKING OVER THE TERRAIN IN ALSACE 


r'HE NEARER LINE OF SMOKE INDICATES THE FIRING LINE AT STEINBACH, HELD BY THE FRENCH, EXCHANGING SHOTS 
WITH THE GERMAN BATTERIES AT CERNAY, IN THE DISTANCE 
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THE FINISH OF THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS 
THE WATER IS FULL OF GERMANS FROM THE SINKING “GNEISENAU” OR “SCHARNHORST,” SOME SWIMMING, OTHERS FLOATING ON WRECKAGE. BRITISH BOATS 
ARE PUTTING OUT FROM THE VESSEL IN THE BACKGROUND, PROBABLY THE “INFLEXIBLE,” TO RESCUE THEM. THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM THE CROWS 
m NEST OF THE “INVINCIBLE” 














WHAT WILL THE CANAL ACCOMPLIS H? 


AN ESTIMATE OF ITS EFFECT ON WORLD TRADE AND SOUTH AMERICA 
THEODORE E. BURTON 


BY 


HE construction of the Pan- 
[oe Canal is the greatest en- 

gineering achievement of all 
the ages. The Isthmus of Panama 
connecting two continents was value- 
less for transportation or any move- 
ment of human activity between 
them, but now an artificial strait 
pierces the isthmus and brings two 
great oceans together. Nevertheless 
no trade millenium can be expected 
from the opening of this Canal. This 
colossal work, important as it is, 
must be considered as a part of the 
great series of developments which 
characterizes the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It shortens dis- 
tances between numerous ports of 
the world; it gives to the United 
States an advantage not possest be- 
fore in access to numerous foreign 
countries; it gives ready water com- 
munication between the east and 
west coast of North America, but as 
a commercial factor it cannot be 
compared with the Suez, opened in 
1869. The shortening of distances ac- 
complished by the opening of the 
Suez gives it a monopoly of advan- 
tage in routes between many great 
commercial centers. The Panama 
route may be said to enter a compet- 
itive field in which the gain derived 
from the shortening of distances 
will inevitably be contrasted with the 
rates of toll established. 

The opening of the Panama Cana! 
will no doubt be a factor in the 
world’s trade of prime importance. 
One of the most conspicuous features 
will be an increase in trade between 
the west coast of South America and 
the east coast of the United States. 
For the same reason trade between 
those countries and Europe will in- 
crease, tho not in the same pro- 
portion. The most important use of 
the Canal, however, for many years 
will no doubt be in the transporta- 
tion by water between the Pacific 
coast of the United States and the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. As already 
stated, however, the fact which is 
most significant is that the con- 
struction and opening of ‘the Canal 
are contemporaneous with great de- 
velopments in trade. We often mis- 
take the importance of a single great 
event. The discovery of America, tho 
of surpassing significance in the 
world’s history, was but one of a 
number of events, less spectacular, 
which distinguish the great awaken- 
ing of the fifteenth century. The 
opening of the Suez Canal also fol- 
lowed or accompanied a marked ad- 
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vance in movements which made for 
the increase of the world’s com- 
merce, tho it stands by itself as 
the one great commercial event of 
the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


ANTICIPATING THE CANAL 


It. is a surprizing feature in re- 
gard to the Panama Canal that, in 
the years preceding its opening. 
partly no doubt in anticipation of 
that event, the trade on the west 
coast of South America and in coun- 
tries now more readily accessible by 
this route had been increasing be- 
yond the average in other portions of 
the world, and movements were also 
under way for a better understand- 
ing between the countries mutually 
benefited by its opening. The preced- 
ing thirty years, it must be admit- 
ted, surpassed any similar preceding 
_period of equal length in industrial 
and commercial activities. As a re- 
sult trade has enormously expanded. 

Another feature which has been 
characteristic of periods of notable 
progress has been the migration of 
population. There is always a tend- 
ency for people to move along the 
route of greatest opportunity, to 
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escape from areas of economic dis- 
tress and high pressure upon the 
means of subsistence. Such a move- 
ment is likely to accompany the 
opening of the Canal, resulting in 
an increase of migration from 
Europe to the west coast of both 
North and South America, The un- 
developed resources of the west coast 
countries of Central and South 
America as well as Mexico, and the 
relative sparsity of population, af- 
ford the ideal conditions for such a 
movement. Mexico has a population 
of only twenty to the square mile, 
Central America and Colombia fif- 
teen, while the west coast countries 
of South America have only six. The 
opening of the Canal will remove the 
barrier. which has hitherto prevented 
migration to these localities. 

It must be conceded that the final 
or compelling motive for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal was a 
desire to strengthen our national de- 
fense. The enforced voyage of the 
“Oregon” around Cape Horn in 1898 
was a most impressive object lesson. 
In addition to this the desire for its 
construction was in a measure senti- 
mental. The vastness of the enter- 
prise and the failure of a private 
company stimulated the imagination 
of the people. The American mind 
has a fondness for attacking appar- 
ently impossible problems. All these 
gave to the enterprise an unprece- 
dented degree of what may be called 
moral support. 

It was not anticipated at the time 
Congress was providing for this 
great work that it would prove to be 
a profitable undertaking. So far as 
the Canal itself is concerned, it is al- 
together improbable that the income 
from tolls will, after meeting the cost 
of operation and maintenance, ever 
pay any considerable income upon the 
original cost. It will be readily recog- 
nized that the United States entered 
upon this great enterprise with a 
motive altogether different from that 
which has actuated other govern- 
ments or private organizations in the 
construction of public works, and 
having incurred an expense so vast, 
reaching nearly $400,000,000, the ar- 
gument is sure to arise that, as no 
commensurate return can be ob- 
tained, it is better to make it free to 
all the ships of the world. 

No doubt the question of most im- 
mediate interest to many in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Canal is 
that of its practical effects upon our 
foreign and domestic trade. In that 
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connection I now wish to discuss a 
few of the more important factors 
which determine our trade relations 
and the routes of transportation. 
The factor which will first occur to 
all, I have no doubt, is that of the 
saving in distance and the conse- 
quent readjustment of ocean routes 
resulting from the opening of the 
Canal, The greatest proportionate 
saving in distance from New York 
is to the city of Panama itself, at the 
south end of the Canal. Here is ac- 
complished a saving of 8478 miles, 
and corresponding distances are 
saved on all the routes from New 
York to the west coast of North 
America. 


CHANGING TRADE ROUTES 


So far as the practical advantages 
of shortest distances are concerned 
the following facts may be regarded 
as most essential: All routes between 
the eastern coast of the United 
States and the western coast of 
South America down as far as Val- 
paraiso, Chile, will be greatly bene- 
fited. In relation to this route the 
shortened distance will probably be a 
decisive factor in the course of trade. 

In relation to Australia and the 
Far East, the case is not so 
advantageous to American shipping 
from the Atlantic seaboard as might 
be imagined. Most of the Asiatic 
ports will continue to be nearer to 
London than to New York, while the 
ports of Australasia will in part be 
brought nearer to New York and a 
part will still be nearer to London 
and Liverpool, the dividing line 
being a meridian passing near- 
ly north and south approximately 
thru the center of Australia. All 
ports west of Shanghai will continue 
to be nearer to London by way of the 
Suez. Altho the distance to Shanghai 
from New York is shortened some- 
what more than 1000 miles by taking 
the Panama route, still the distance 
to this port from London by way of 
the Suez is 799 miles less than the 
shortened distance to New York. 
Manila, as another important exam- 
ple, will be about 2000 miles nearer 
to London by way of Suez than to 
New York by way of Panama. In 
fact, the Panama Canal will not pro- 
vide a shorter route from New York 
which will still be about 200 miles 
nearer to Manila by way of Suez. 

The greatest benefit to the ports 
of the United States located on the 
Atlantic and Gulf, so far as the east- 
ern trade is concerned, as already in- 
dicated, will be with the eastern 
ports of Australia, Melbourne being 
brought 831 miles nearer to New 
York than to London, Sidney 1612 
miles, and Brisbane 2933 miles. The 
situation in New Zealand is still more 


favorable, Auckland being 3660 miles 
nearer to New York, Wellington 3717 
and Dunedin 3137. In the case of Ja- 
pan, Yokohama will be brought 892 
miles nearer to New York by way of 
Panama than to London via Suez. 


THE SUEZ MONOPOLY 


Great as these savings in distances 
are they are not to be compared with 
the advantages gained by the open- 
ing of the Suez, When that channel 
was opened the reduction in sailing 
distances was so great between Euro- 
pean and Oriental ports that ship- 
ping was bound to take that route al- 
most regardless of the tolls imposed. 
The detour around the Cape of Good 
Hope was a total loss, as on this 
route, at least at that time, there ex- 
isted almost no ports of call. The 
case with the Panama route is quite 


different. The east and west coast of 


South America both furnish a meas- 
urable amount of traffic, and it would 
be easy to lift tolls to a point where 
the route via Cape Horn will be com- 
petitive, It is also true perhaps in a 
larger measure that high tolls would 
divert ships trading in the Far East 
to the Suez route. Thus, as already 
stated, the Suez Canal was opened 
under conditions that give it a mo- 
nopoly, while the Panama will be 
opened under conditions which will 
be highly competitive. 

There is another marked contrast. 
The Suez Canal supplies the most 
economical trade route between ports 
representing three-fifths of the 
world’s population with correspond- 
ing possibilities of traffic, while the 
opening of the Panama Canal pro- 
vides shorter routes for a compara- 
tively small portion of the world’s 
trade. 


THE NATURE OF OUR TRADE 


Predominately our trade has been 
—indeed is now—with the most ad- 
vanced nations of the earth. For this 
there are obvious reasons. We have 
been able to extract from the earth 
stores of food and raw material 
which for a long time seemed inex- 
haustible. The nations of western 
Europe have needed our wheat and 
our cotton, our oils and our miner- 
als, their own supply having been 
heretofore diminishing and their de- 
mands very rapidly increasing. 
Again, our supplies of iron and steel, 
primary necessities of modern life, 
are more readily supplied here than 
elsewhere because of the abundance 
of our iron ores, the greater percent- 
age of iron contained in them and the 
abundance of fuel for their reduc- 
tion. The development of our export 
trade in iron and steel is essentially 
due to our more abundant supplies 
of raw material; still further, Amer- 


ican ingenuity in divers classes of 
manufactures, as in agricultural im- 
plements, boots and shoes and many 
forms of machinery, is affording us 
increased outlets in the world’s mar- 
kets. 

It was not until 1898 that our ex- 
ports of manufactured articles ex- 
ceeded imports, yet the exports 
which we are now supplying and will 
in the future supply to foreign mar- 
kets will consist in increasing meas- 
ure of manufactured articles. A fur- 
ther feature of the situation is our 
home market, which is far and away 
the best in the world and which in- 
cludes not only the demands arising 
from highest average consumption of 
any people, but larger requirements 
for further development. As a nat- 
ural result only a limited effort has 
been made thus far to establish 
trade with the less advanced nations 
of the earth. 


IT CENTERS IN EUROPE 


As illustration of the disparity be- 
tween our trade with the countries 
of Europe and Canada (our neigh- 
bor which in proportion to population 
is altogether our best customer) on 
the one hand, and the rest of the 
world on the other, it may be said 
that in the year 1913 our ex- 
ports to Holland, with only 6,000,- 
000 of people, were more than to 
the whole continent of Asia, with 
its 600,000,000, Holland is largely a 
trading country—shipping our com- 
modities to other nations—but nev- 
ertheless it is an astonishing fact 
that our exports there of $125,000,- 
000 were more than to Japan, China, 
India, Siberia and all of the Asiatic 
continents. Our exports to Canada 
were half as greatasthe total imports 
of South America. In 1908 we export- 
ed to Denmark more than to all of 
Africa; still further, in 1906 a larger 
value of our exports went to the 
United Kingdom than all the nations 
of the earth sent to South America, 
so that if every product, except those 
produced in the United States, had 
been shut out of South America, and 
we had possest a monopoly of all 
their trade, nevertheless in 1906 we 
would have sent less to all of South 
America than to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Happily that is not the case 
now. Our South American trade has 
very largely increased and I trust 
will continue to show the same rapid 
gain in the future. The exportation 
of raw materials, food and certain 
forms of manufactures does not re- 
quire that minute study of foreign 
markets, of the tastes and prefer- 
ences of a people, which is required 
for obtaining a large share of the 
trade of South America. 

I must express a certain degree of 
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enthusiasm for the future of South 
America. This great continent, un- 
like North America, possesses that 
variety of resources which is afford- 
ed by a combination of the tropical 
and temperate regions. It'is easy 
enough to forecast a phenomenal 
growth in the regions which belong 
to the Temperate Zone, as in Argen- 
tina and Uruguay and parts: of Bra- 
zil and Chile. The future of this por- 
tion of the southland is sure to be 
similar to the unparalleled growth of 
the United States and Canada. Polit- 
ical disorders or any spirit of inertia 
are sure to be superseded in this era 
of progress by enterprise and the 
best utilization of all the resources 
of this continent. 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


The present population of the 
South American continent is approx- 
imately 49,000,000, as against the 
figures of 100,000,000, which it is 
said will be reached in the United 
States alone on the 2d of April next. 
There was not always this disparity. 
Three hundred and forty years ago 
the estimated population of Peru was 
double that of the United States, so 
late as the year 1810. The population 
of Mexico in the same year 1810 was 
greater than that of the United 
States. These comparisons show the 
possibility of developing an enor- 
mous population to the south of us 
with a correspondingly increased 
productive power. A question of mo- 
mentous importance is the future of 
the tropical regions of South Amer- 
ica. We may not agree with Dr. Gor- 
gas that the tropical regions, with 
improved sanitation, will become the 
seat of the very highest civilization, 
but these portions of the earth are 
assuming an altogether different po- 
sition from that which they held for- 
merly. Such obstacles as climate, 
which tend to repress human energy, 
were at one time regarded as an in- 
superable barrier to their develop- 
ment. 

One of the principal features in 
the industrial development of the 
whole world in the last score or more 
of years has been the increased con- 
sumption of tropical products, as 
rubber for industrial purposes and 
bananas for food. This has been 
caused by the increased demands of 
our modern life, and has been stimu- 
lated by improved methods of trans- 
portation, by sanitation and by the 
migration from the Temperate Zone, 
and lastly by a marked increase in 
industrial ambitions on the part of 
the inhabitants themselves. 


ITS POTENTIAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Notwithstanding its extensive 
area of desert and of mountains, 
South America 


possesses lands 








which, if reclaimed and brought un- 
der a high state of cultivation, would 
in the aggregate be as productive as 
those of North America. This is es- 
pecially true when, in comparing the 
two, we take into account the large 
portion of this continent which is in- 
cluded in the regions of the frozen 
north. We must not forget that the 
whole world is feeling the pressure 
of increased demands for food and 
the necessaries of life. Not only is 
population rapidly increasing but the 
average consumption of each indi- 
vidual is also increasing. The subju- 
gation of areas inhabited by barbari- 
ans has found a partial excuse even 
with men of the most humanitarian 
views because of this pressure. 

How much more certain is it that 
the great areas to the south of us, 
where popular government, notwith- 
standing frequent revolutions in the 
past and the troublous times of the 
present in some countries, shall have 
its full share in supplying the de- 
mands of modern life and shall enjoy 
a growth and prosperity beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. 


THE CANAL A PEACEMAKER 


One immediate effect of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal and of the 
universal movement now in progress 
will be a change in the tendencies 
and aims of the people of Central 
and South America. Industrial and 
commercial activities will be stimu- 
lated. Even tho the Canal may exert 
a disappointing influence, this colos- 
sal achievement will call attention to 
the possibilities of production and 
trade. With increased interest in 
commerce and industry will come a 
disposition to promote peace. On this 
subject the Nicaraguan Minister, 
Sefior Salvador Castrillo, in an ad- 
dress delivered in June, 1912, very 
well said: 

A fact not to be overlooked is that 
the opening of the Canal will promote 
peace in these South and Central Amer- 
ican countries. Being brought into 
closer touch with the other parts of the 
world by commerce, shipping and 
travel, these countries will want to 
preserve a peaceful attitude, to show 
off their best side. It will incite the 
people to greater work and activity. 
The life of the South and Central 
American republics is now essentially 
political; all the struggles are for po- 
litical supremacy. The Canal will be 
the beginning of the opening of a busi- 
ness life for these countries and one of 
progress and industry. 

Progress has already been made by 
the Treaty of Arbitration between 
Chile and Argentina for a settlement 
of all difficulties of whatever nature 
by peaceful methods. This has been 
commemorated by a statue of the 
Prince of Peace upon the Andes, also 
by the treaty entered into by the 
Central American States, which has 


on several occasions resulted in the 
settlement of serious difficulties be- 
tween them. 

No survey of the situation in 
South America in either its commer- 
cial or political advancement can be 
complete without an understanding 
of the influence of scientific progress 
upon economic and political improve- 
ment. Not only does progress in trade 
and industry depend upon the appli- 
cation of science to the needs of the 
human race, but so also does the most 
wholesome political life, Popular 
government in the more perfect form 
is impossible without the railroad 
and telegraph, which provide for 
bringing peoples of countries nearer 
together and for the dissemination 
of a common intelligence among 
them. The countries to the south of 
us have already felt the quickening 
touch of railroad building and the 
stimulus which comes from the con- 
struction of public and private works 
on a large scale. All these must have 
a constantly increasing effect, not 
merely on the increase of wealth but 
for more orderly and perfect admin- 
istration. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD SOUTH AMERICA 


With the opening of the Canal it is 
especially appropriate that we should 
give earnest heed to our relations 
with the so-called Latin-Americans, 
not merely those of trade but of the 
higher relations of comity and good 
will. The first consideration is the 
relation of a stronger, more populous 
country like our own with countries of 
less population and inferior military 
and naval strength. On this subject 
there can be no better policy adopted 
than that laid down by the senior 
Senator of this great state, in his 
address delivered at Rio. Mr. Root 
said: 

We wish for no victories but those of 
peace; for no territory except our own; 
for no sovereignty except the sover- 
eignty over ourselves. We deem the in- 
dependence and equal rights of the 
smallest and weakest member of the 
family of nations entitled to as much 
respect as those of the greatest empire, 
and we deem the observance of that re- 
spect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. 
We neither claim nor desire any rights, 
or privileges, or powers that we do not 
freely concede to every American re- 
public. 

It must be realized that these 
Latin-American states are of a dif- 
ferent racial stock and are also very 
much affected by the intermingling 
of races and by different ideals and 
traditions. It will be conceded by our 
neighbors that not all of them have 
made the same progress in popular 
government which we have made. 
The one great test of orderly and 
successful popular government is the 
readiness with which the minority 
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submits to the rule of the majority. Un- 
fortunately this has not always been the 
case in the South American republics. It 
affords ground for rejoicing that decade 
after decade this disposition which 
makes for turbulence and disorder is 
diminishing, and the advantages of com- 
ity and united action of the body politic 
are more and more recognized. 

It is not for us to look with dispar- 
agement upon these conditions which 
have prevailed. Our whole policy should 
be one of friendship and aid, and every 
endeavor should be exerted to under- 
stand the different conditions and ideals 
which have prevailed in South America. 
There should be an absolute absence of 
that pride of opinion which leads to the 
belief that no other people is so capable 
of self-government as we. In our atti- 
tude to smaller : ations there should be 
an entire absence of all supercilious- 
ness. Any nation which assumes proper 
relations or friendliness with others 
must first of all realize that, while there 
may be uniform standards of honor and 
of fair dealing to be observed by every 
country, there is no uniform standard 
for forms or methods of government or 
for personal qualities. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE CANAL 


One result of the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal must necessarily be a stim- 
ulus to the cause of popular govern- 
ment and of peace. These beneficent re- 
sults have always been promoted by 
discoveries and achievements in science 
and the more general diffusion of 
knowledge. It was not by a mere coin- 
cidence that the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth could boast of a Shakespeare, a 
Sidney, a Spenser and a Marlowe, that 
the next witnessed the discoveries of 
Lord Bacon giving scientific knowledge 
practical application, and the third 
chronicles the fact that the King lost 
his head because of his arbitrary and 
tyrannical course. 

It is again not a coincidence that af- 
ter the development of the steamboat 
and the great progress made in trans- 
portation by the construction of canals 
and railways following the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1815, the nations of Eurone 
sought to maintain an era of peace in 
which there was the most rapid prog- 
ress in all that ministers 1o the material 
benefit of man and to a broader out- 
look. 

Similar results must follow the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Closer com- 
munication with the outside world stim- 
ulates commerce and portrays in clear- 
er light the greater benefits of an era 
of commerce and industrialism as com- 
pared with war. Altho as an agency of 
transportation the Panama Canal may 
prove disappointing, it will neverthe- 
less awaken the imagination. A great 
event which appeals to the whole world 
arouses a spirit of enterprise which is 
always effective in bringing beneficent 
results. Thus the effect of the Canal 
will be largely a mental or a moral one. 
The diminished distances may be less 
advantageous than was supposed, the 
direct benefit to commerce may be less 
than was anticipated, but so magnifi- 
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cent a triumph of modern enterprise 
will give, especially to the countries im- 
mediately affected and in a less degree 
to the whole world, a new conception of 
man’s control over nature and of the 
promise afforded by the progressive era. 

In every country of considerable ex- 
tent differences of temperament and of 
interest have tended to create factional 
differences between the northland and 
the southland. This is inevitable, be- 
cause physical causes must have their 
influence. It may be confidently antici- 
pated that in the larger scale of rela- 
tions between North America and 
South America, the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal will not only afford closer 
communication, increase commerce, a 
stimulus to the industrial life of all the 
countries affected, but also the removal 
of -asperities and misunderstandings 
and a better day of good will and more 
perfect harmony. 

Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 


The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5736.12. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions hitherto unreported: 


Mrs. Susan H. Bartlett, Kingston, Mass., 
$2; Mrs. J. aumgardner, Phoenix, 
Ariz., $5; Ella Cook, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2; 
Friend, $2; Lucy Milton Giles, Westmin- 
ster, Mass., $2; N. Holmer, Mesa, Ariz., 
$5; Mrs. Flora Paine Hopf, Hartford, 
Conn., $2; Mrs. G. Jaeger and Wm. H. 
Powers, South Dakota, $5; Typer Kiyo- 
horo, Schenectady, N. Y., ; W. E. 
Lanigan, Lincoln, IIL, $2: Daniel Mc- 
Gowan, Steubenville, Ohio, $20; Robinson 
Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio, $5; “No 
Name,” $4; F. A. Paddock, Rochester, N. 
Y., $2; H. P. Powell, Towanda, Pa., $5; 
John Sevier Chapter, Johnson City, Tenn., 

.05; T. Grow Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., 
5; Eleanor Wesner, Zion City, IIl., $2; 
Mrs. C. T. Williams, Falconer, II1., . 
The Women’s Club, North Manchester, 
Ind., $5. 

Mildred Bradford, Waverly, IIll., $2; Z. 
Peetry Clark, London, Ohio, $2: 4 
Dobie, Thessalon, . $2; Mrs. R. we 
berger, New York, N. Y., $25; W. G. Gor- 
don, Fort Collins, Col., $2; H. A. Gould- 
ing, Luzerne, Iowa, $1; Miss J. Hicks, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., $2; Helen Loughridge, 
Lincoln, Neb.,- $2; Charles O. Newton, 
Homer, N. Y., $5; Howard Osterhoud, New 
York, N. Y., $2; Mrs. J. N. Peters, Yutan, 
Neb., $2; Henry J. F. Reussing, Nazareth, 
Pa., $2; George R. Shane, Canton, Ohio, 
$2; H. W. Stewart, Biggsville, Ill., $5; 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Simpson, Tolland, 
Conn., $10; J. A. Wickman, Morrill, Neb., 
$5; Mrs. Eugene C. Worden, New York, 
N. Y., $2; J. S. Wilcox, Madison, Ohio, 
$2; A Friend, Whitewater, Wis., $2. 
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Zealous Sentry—Afraid I can’t let you 
go by without the password, sir. 

Irate Officer—But, confound you! I tell 
you I have forgotten it. You know me well 
enough. I’m Major Jones. 

Sentry—Can’t help it, sir; must have the 
password. 

Voice from the guard-tent—Oh, don’t 
stand arguing all night, Bill; shoot ’im.— 
Tatler. 
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in illumination, new materials, new methods— 
and communicating them, when approved, to the 
various manufacturers who are entitled to receive 
MAZDA Service. 

. Thus the mark MAZDA etched upon a lamp is 
always your assurance that back of that lamp, and 
back of its maker, whoever he is, stands this un- 
ending Service of the General Electric Company 
—and that the lamp so marked embodies the best 
scientific thought of the time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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speciinn, 
best literature taught. 


dress 


DeLay COURSE 


E IN EXPRESSI 
. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich, 


ELOCUTION 


Would you like to study Elocution? 
I will give you LESSONS by MAIL 
you the art of Public 


tic Readi 
Elocution will make 
you popular and earn you money. 
With my lessons mothers can teach 
their Children to Recite, Only the 
If you cannot 
go away to school, this is your opportunity. Send 


4cent stamp for Semel le Recitation. 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. 


home making and well-paid positions. 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Dosrestic Science courses. 


For 


School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, IIL 





and 


talogue free. Please ad 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 8C noon 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg ace, L. o years Editor yo rl ee 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


iON. 











LAW 


study of law. 


Read our 80- book before enrolling for 
Tells how to by 4 T the ey of correspon 
also explains the American 


AN SCHOOL OF 
2512, Drexel Ave. and 58th 





BOOK 
aay 


School’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with 
every course, Don't fail to investigate before taking up the 
Send postal today for your free bouk. 


13 volume Law 


Eye and Ear Departments. 
ical Director. 
course. 


Schooi for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
Also a few young men adinitted to a two years’ 





law cou exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College 


pression, Art, 
athletics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D.,LL.D 
lin, Yale, Corneil, Berlin). 








U.S.A. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superheated schooi rooms, and 


At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
.(Ober- 
Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 
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—SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS— 








disputed character. 


The German Emperor 
As Shown in His Public Utterances 
By Christian Gauss 
(Princeton University) 
An illuminating compilation of the speeches, proclamations, etc., of 
Emperor William II, which gives the fairest presentation of this much 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 











Oswald Garrison Villard 8 GERMANY EMBATTLED ‘states 


Germany’s case with extreme fairness be- 
fore pointing out why it is that American 
traditions and institutions make it impos- 
sible for most Americans to take her side 
in the war. 


$1.00 net; postage extra. 








Theodore Roosevelt 





in AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
WAR says: “The most important lesson 
for the United States to learn from the 
present war is the vital need that it shall 
at once take steps to prepare.” 

75 cents net; postage extra. 








Henry Cabot Lodge 





in THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION gives a logical defense of 
the Constitution against its present-day 
critics, and treats of such problems as the 
referendum, initiative and recall of judges 
with remarkable clearness and forceful 
argument. 


$1.50 net; postage extra. 








Francis Vinton Greene 





in THE PRESENT MILITARY SYS- 

TEM IN THE UNITED STATES gives 

a sane, clear statement of our unprepared- 

ness and of the best methods of meeting it. 
75 cents net; postage extra. 








The Black Maskers 

The Life of Man 

The Sabine Women 
In One Volume 


Plays by Leonid Andreyeff 


Translated with the author’s au- 

thorization, with an introduction 

by F. N. Scott and C. L. Meader. 
$1.50 net; postage extra. 


Footings for Faith 
By William Pierson Merrill 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
Aims to clear up confusion and 
doubt in the minds especially of 
the younger people of today. 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











The New 
Books 


BILLY SUNDAY’S SECRET 


The story of the early life of Billy 
Sunday furnishes some explanation of 
the course of his recent career and of 
his unusual power and success as a 
traveling evangelist. Born in the Civil 
War period after his father had gone 
to the front never to return, Sunday in- 
herited the traditions and experienced 
the limitations imposed by war’s vicis- 
situdes and-the <truggles of the recon- 
struction period. His fine physical and 
mental endowments, subjected to the 
peculiar and abnormal molding forces 
of his environment have produced a 
startling compound of untiring energy, 
determination to succeed,~ versatility, 
resourcefulness, and a passion for dom- 
ination, all limited by a narrow vision 
of truth, blighting prejudices, and nar- 
row sympathies, and all made doubly 
effective, or dangerous, by en enthusi- 
astic devotion to whatever he has un- 
dertaken. Like other men of his time 
Sunday has made quick and visible suc- 
cess the touchstone of truth and eter- 
nal value, and has little or no patience 
with methods and theories outside his 
own limited range of comprehension 
and experience. 

Dr. William T. Ellis, his latest biog- 
rapher, is disposed to agree with this 
standard of worth in estimating Billy 
Sunday, the Man and His Message. He 
seeks to excuse the evangelist’s use of 
violent, slangy «nd coarse language on 
the ground that this “popular way” of 
putting things makes a new and strong 
impression upon ears “dulled by the 
‘shop talk’ of the pulpit.” He even as- 
serts that today “nobody cares for the 
language of Canaan, in which many 
ministers, with reverence for the dead 
past, have tried to enswathe the living 
truths of the Gospel, as if they were 
mummies.” It is impossible to believe 
for a moment that the author does not 
know such a statement to be absurd, 
misleading and somewhat irreverent. If 
the Biblical language with all its purity 
and perfection of style and substance is 
no longer fit for the expression of vital, 
religious truths, it is certain that the 
sober intelligence of this age will re- 
ject the attempts of Dr. Ellis or “Billy” 
Sunday, or any one else, to revitalize 
outworn dogmas, especially such as that 
of verbal inspiration, by clothing them 
in the terms of vulgarity, and denounc- 
ing those who are unable to accept them 
in their new dress. Fortunately for re- 
ligion, there are not a few who still be- 
lieve the noble language and spiritual 
messages of Isaiah, Paul and Jesus have 
sufficient vitality to meet the religious 
needs of the world. Dr. Ellis’ book 
is made up largely of Billy’s sermons 
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and sayings, illustrated by sketches and 
photographs fully in keeping with the 
spirit of the text. 

Sunday’s purpose is no doubt high 
and his sincerity is unimpeachable. 
Much of his work has value for the in- 
dividual and society. But judged from 
this volume, his methods are offensive 
to many Christian ideals, and the re- 
sults must be in multitudes of cases de- 
grading to religion and destructive of 
keen ethical discrimination. 


Billy Sunday, the Man and His 
Message, by William T. Ellis, LL.D. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Co. Illustrated. $1.50. 


YALE, MOTHER OF MEN 


A monument to Yale’s service to 
America and the world is Anson Phelps 
Stokes’ Memorials of Eminent Yale 
Men, a biographical study of student 
life and university influences during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. In two large noble volumes, these 
memorials embrace sketches of seventy- 
nine alumni of large eminence and many 
of lesser distinction. No living graduate 
is considered. Mr. Stokes is not only 
biographer, but commentator and phil- 
osopher. He precedes his biographies 
by a leisurely and illuminating intro- 
duction and follows it with three chap- 
ters in which he declares that study, 
religion, inspiring teachers and the as- 
sociation with classmates are the “his- 
torical factors of influence at Yale,” 
that democracy, faith, conservatism and 
constructive ability are the “common 
characteristics of most eminent Yale 
men” and that the historic universities 
have a special privilege of serving as 
“channels of transmission for what is 
noblest in the life of the nation.” One 
might easily question whether these in- 
clude the chief essentials of an academic 
ideal. But one cannot doubt that the 
Yale spirit has had a fine influence on 
the country and has been excelled by 
that of no other American institution 
of higher learning. Mr. Stokes has made 
a distinct contribution to American 
biography and has set an example that 
should be followed by some devoted 
alumnus in every historic university of 
America. 


Memories of Eminent Yale Men, by 
Anson Phelps Stokes. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 


THE VIKING ISLAND 


Four horseback journeys have given W. 
S. C. Russell knowledge and love for Ice- 
land, the tiny country whose sulfur beds, 
voleanoes and steaming springs make it 
seem a land still in the making. Its people, 
too, are living examples of the Norsemen 
of song and legend. On their distant acres 
they have kept their ancient tongue un- 
altered and with it the virues of their an- 
cestral Saga folk. 

Badger. $2. 


FROM CHARITY TO SOCIAL SERVICE 

In this story of the forty-three years of 
the Charity Organization Society, Helen 
Bozanquet finds need to touch on almost 
every form of Social Service in London 
and almost all the plans and experiments 
for the betterment of conditions that have 
been considered in the last half century. 
During that period the aim of philanthropic 
work has become more definite while its 
scope has broadened, and this society has 
had a great share in the change that looks 
to permanent betterment of conditions rath- 
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New England Mutual , 


Life Insurance Company 


. ¢ 
87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Seventy-first Annual Statement 


According to Values December 31, 1914, as fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance Department 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks............ $38,805,409.00 Reserve at Massachusetts Stand- 
Real Estate: Home Office Build- SUE 65005 0065500065b40600008 $61,808,377.71 
epee pera 1,230,003.19 Death and Endowment Claims 
Other Real Estate............. 560,369.15 Reported and Awaiting Proofs 292,389.53 
Loans on First Mortgage...... 15,031,884.00 Reserve for Unreported Death 
Loans on Collateral Security... 222,850.00 Claims occcccesccccccccccces 47,678.00 


Loans on Policies and Premium Reserve for Equalization of Mor- 





} Py a andcntea elle arene o4 11,665,392.24 tality and Depreciation of 
Interest and Rents, due and ac- pS eee 300,000.00 
Sl \tkeussaccnckaaen ene 867,977.49 Premiums and Interest paid in 
Net Outstanding Premiums.... 634,347.91 AdVANCE ....... ee eee esses 67,213.35 
Coe GE BRR: case coc ccscsace 1,144,778.05 | Commissions and Expenses Ac- 
CS, ee rai 52,694.43 
Insurance Taxes, payable in 
TOTS cscccecesccccccesecenes + 1§8,094.390 
Distribution of Surplus Accrued 462,979.17 
Distribution of Surplus Appor- 
tioned Dec. 31, 1914, payable 
Oe SOE -Sascesevessacevenen 1,970,000.00 
$65,159,426.58 
NET SURPLUS, Massachusetts aust 
OS eres 5,003,584.45 
$70,163,011.03 $70,163,011.03 
Increase in Premium Income..............ccccccceeee $542,243.13 
ae ee! eee ee ere ree 707,494.06 
EE ETE AEE Aa ESS nm ee + 3,994,308.50 
SG Se I CRITI, 6.6 6.0 6060 0.0-0:0:0:006-00000002600 3,876,852.39 
Increase in Insurance in Force 


Ee ee + 16,282,265.00 





° 220 Broadway, New York City 
- 141 Broadway, New York City 
- White Building, Buffalé, New York 
Cutler Building, cheer New York 

Union Building, Syracuse, New York 


PARKER & HINKLEY, General nts, - 
HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents, 
HENRY _P.. WICKES, General Agent, - 


























Fifty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 





JANUARY ist, 1915 





ASSETS 
EMVESTED IM BOMDGB....ccccccccccccccccccccecssseccscccccccccces $1A4,'766,117.39 
INVESTED IN LOANS ON BONDS & MORTGAGES................. $6,854,535.00 
(82-6% of which is Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest.) 
I it eR vein ented cots sccctcccsccesscceseteeese $1,450,000.00 
LOANS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. .........cccccccccccccccccccccvccces $5,262,313.94 
Nn con Gaseise'e s00e0se0es sl ebhetgpeemehenaael $2,298 282.37 
re ine Sieh 6s-0b-00beseessoaes $30,631,248.70 
LIABILITIES 
IMSWRANCE RESERVE FUMD............cccccccccscccccccccccsssece $24,888,708.00 
RESERVE FOR DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.............-.scseeeeceeeees $2,'765,262.00 
RESERVE FOR OTHER LIABILITIES....:.......---seecccceesceceseees $985,629.88 
RESERVE FUND OR SURPLUG.. ...........cccccccecccccccccece ooeee $1, 991,648.82 
INSURANCE RECORD 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 3lst, 1914..................- $120,893,433.00 
GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE....... PiGRReMeeseces “deverseseeen $4,533,323.00 
[_ ———Seereer pete ieee emainconidminet a aeeiannenre $1,449,249.59 
NEW INSURANCE (PAID FOR) 1914........... 6 cc ccceeeeeeeeeeeeces $14,437,000.00 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, 1014.........2 ccc cecceeeseseeeeresseeeeeeeees $3, 110,507.42 
OFFICERS 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, 
ANTON A. ‘RAVEN, Vice-President 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 
WM. S. GAYLORD, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY MOIR, Actuary 


Vice-President 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director 
FREDERICK C. HILLIARD, Cashier 
HOWARD VAN SINDEREN, Counsel 
CHESTER F. S. WHITNBPY, Asst. Med. Dir. 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
DIRECTORS 

Courtlandt P. Dixon 
Anton A. Raven 

Francis L. Hine 

Robert B. Woodward 
William A. Marshall 


Ellis W. Gladwin 
Wm. M. St. John 
Martin Joost 

John S. Frothingham 
E. Le Grand Beers 


Thos. H. Messenger 
J. Warren Greene 
George E. Ide 
Wm. A. Nash 

John F. Praeger 


Wm. G. Low, Jr. 
Richard M. Hoe 
William J. Matheson 
Wallace H. Rowe 
Robert L. Pierrepont 

















MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inec., Boston, Mass. 







Patent Atty’s 
Washington, D. C. 
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INFORMATION ! 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


























~ BERMUD. 


TWvatures Fai 


his, beautifully filsctrated Saf 


Si 
Official Tourist Guide Book 


issued by a Department of the Bermuda Government, 
consisting of 64 pages and containing a magnificent col- 
lection of nearly 200 photographs of Bermuda scenes, 
sports and recreations, illustrations of the prominent hotels 
together with rates and accommodations and a complete 
map of the islands of Bermuda, will be sent 








BERMUDA is only two days’. sailing from New York by way of 
magnificent ocean steamers. 
Two Sailings Weekly — Wednesdays and Saturdays 
For FREE COPY of Official Tourist Guide Book and further particulars on Bermuda address 


Care of E. F. DARR co. 
Bermuda Government Agent, §2"%,7f,5,F. DARRELL & Co. 
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The Pioneer American “‘Cure” for 
the Treatment of Heart Disease 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEI 


Twenty: ne years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 





A Mineral Springs Health Resort an 
The Pp Hotel Open All The _ Year. Five 

Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 
sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of phvsicians. Complete Hpdretherapentia Mechanical and 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 

















HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Open all the year, Ideal climate. Private Park 100 acres. 
Write for booklet. H, W. FOSS, Manager 














a= A Fortune to the Invento 

who reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c. postage. Write us at once. 

R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C. 








We assist in prepar- 
ing lectures, orations, 
essays, debates, club 


Papers, special arti- 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS || “™ ,uruors res 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
2ith St., N. Y. Write for fllustrated booklet. Free. 




















er than to temporary relief. The book has 
especial value for the American worker 
since the problems are much the same on 
both sides the water, while methods are 
suggestively different. 

E. P. Dutton. $3. 


THE SECRET OF THE CITY 


Kitty Craven and Ned Penfield saw the 
glow in the sky which rises from the 
metropolis. Both went to the city; both 
found their way to the office of the Duily 
Megaphone and to the restless work of the 
reporter. What they—or rather Kitty 
Craven—discovered beyond and beneath the 
life pictured in the Sunday supplements is 
what sympathetic people find everywhere. 
in village and city alike. For life elsewhere 
—even in the way two persons love—is the 
same as the life of the true city as that 
4 — in The Great Mirage, by James 
4s ‘ord 


Harpers. $1.35. 


ROLLAND’S MUSICAL ESSAYS 
Essays and criticism by Romain Rol- 
land, who was a musical critic of renown 
before he won international fame as the 
author of that greatest of musical novels, 
Jean Christophe, are now made accessible 
to English readers by Mary Blaiklock’s 
translation of » group of them under the 
title of Musicians of Today. The original 
version of the book was published in Paris 
in 1898, but the author has made some re- 
visions and additions for this English edi- 
tion, bringing it down to date, so that it 
now covers with some degree of complete- 
ness the modern development of music in 
France. 
Henry Holt. $1.25. 


HIGH-LIGHTS OF LITERARY GENIUS 


Not every one will agree with the choice 
of the twenty greatest English writers 
which Professor Edwin Watts Chubb of 
Ohio University has made in his Masters 
of English Literature. Of these twenty, 
from Chaucer to Browning, he gives a 
pleasant, brief biography, and a literary es- 
timate of value more for its succinct para- 
phrasing of all that is generally accepted 
than for any originality or research. The 
volume serves excellently to give student or 
general reader a glimpse of the. “high- 
lights” of literary history, and contains a 
valuable selected bibliography of periodical 
literature. 

McClurg. $1.50. 


EUGENISTIC SENTIMENTALISM 
Following upon the New Tracts for the 
Times issued by the same publishers (see 
The Independent, August 8, 1912, p. 326), 
Principles of Eugenics, by Blanche Eames, 
is decidedly disappointing. It deals very 
largely with exalted sentiments in regard 
to the responsibilities of parenthood, and 
so far the work is well done. But when it 
comes to speak of principles of heredity the 
author shows that she has read authorita- 
tive books on the subject—for she refers to 
them—but has selected the medieval super- 
stitions on prenatal influence and maternal 
impressions as the better part of wisdom. 
Moffat, Yard. 75 cents. 


WANTED—EYES TO SEE 
Another suggestive and practical essay 
comes from J. C. Dana. In American Art, 
How It Can Be Made to Flourish, he uses 
art in the broad sense of the creation of 
beauty under any form. “Art has always 
flourished where it has been asked to flour- 
ish,” he says, and for the training of the 
needful beauty-loving public he gives the 
wise advice, “Study your teacups.” 
Elm Tree Press. $1. 


WHEN PLANTS HAVE SEX 

The first volume in the University of 
Chicago Science Series is Professor John 
Merle Coulter’s The Evolution of Sex in 
Plants. The matter is highly concentrated 
and can therefore not be recommended to 
those seeking an elementary introduction 
to the subject. Professor Coulter maintains 
the most advanced position on the subject 
of the significance of sex in evolution, at 
least to the extent of rejecting the idea that 
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AND THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


Special excursion from Seattle, June 12 via “‘inside’* 
Passage to Fort Yukon within the Arctic Circle. 


Other trips at low rates throughout the S 


Best of everything. Make reservation now. 
for information and booklet. 


re 6,4. PLA. 
Washington St., Chicago 








Write 


A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 


803 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, 





Wash. 











CALIFORNIA 1915. 20 ® Yoh. 
@ stone, Panama 
Canal, Grand Canyon and California F xpositions. 
Trains going in May, June, July and August. 
Prices $193.50 up. (rganizers wanted. 
DELTA TOURS 
202 Woodward Bldg. Washington. D.C 


EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 


We operate a specia! plan of particular interest to persons capable 
of. organizing their own European Touring Parties by which the 
organizer secures his or her complete expenses free. You can 





easily organize a party with our he.p. We make all arrangements 


PHAM 
Eons 


and furnish tour manager. Also 
tours to South America, Spain, the 
Riviers, Japan, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. For full particulars, 
address Dept. I. 
305 S. Rebecca Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 


ROUND THE 
TAL S.N. CO. 


AG 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


LET’S LIVE 


in tHe BIG PINE WOODS 
rs HEALTH mrs COMFORT rs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quietand rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Write for Booklet. Telephone 5 M. Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. 1. 























MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


syererrere URS Oa cane 
CAML a! pale 





NE W 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Doudie 
0 a4 “59 300° 
100 oe ee ee 2.50 Lid 4.00 Lid Li 
— - “3.00t05.00° 450" “ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 





WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE———1 











sex is advantageous to species in reproduc- 
tion. The lucid style characteristic of the | 
author’s earlier writings sets a high stand- 
ard for the series. 


The University of Chicago Press. $1. 


MODERN MUSIC APPRECIATIONS 

Exceptional among music critics is he 
whose ears are open to welcome new beau- 
ties in contemporary music. Such a one is 
Lawrence Gilman. His Nature in Music 
and Other Studies in the T'one-Poetry of 
Today treats in the first paper “Tonal 
Landscapes” and “Music and the Sea,” in 
both of which directions he finds that the 
finest achievements are those of the mod- 
erns, Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, MacDowell 
and Loeffler. Other papers deal with 
Strauss, Grieg, Montemezzi, with “Death 
and the Musicians,” and with “The Ques- 
tion of Opera in English.” The whole 
group forms a valuable and stimulating | 
little book for music lovers. 
John Lane. $1.25. | 


THE JOY OF EXPLORATION 


The lure of Mt. Sir Sandford, more than 
eleven thousand feet above the sea, led 
Howard Palmer, F. R. G. S8., to organize 
several expeditions between 1908 and 1912 
for the exploration of the Canadian Sel- 
kirks. In Mountaineering and Exploration 
in the Selkirks he tells the experiences 
which led to the conquest of Mt. Sir Sand- 
ford and many lesser peaks. The zest and 
joy of the mountain climber rather than 
the more methodical spirit of the topogra- 
pher, per vade the account of the first chart- 
ing of a wide region, the wildness and 
grandeur of which is conveyed by the many 
illustrations from photogr aphs taken by the 
author. 

Putnam. $5. 


THE POET OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION 
Books like this by Orlo Williams in the 
Modern Biography Series right for the 
pocket or to be read thru at a sitting, find 
their welcome ready. The life of Giosue 
Carducci, fiery poet of the Garibaldian era 
tho he was, is of the quietest. Literature 
lecturer at the University of Bologna, the 
events of those forty-four years were his 
books and his always crowded lectures. One 
wishes that the prose volume arranged by 
the poet himself might be translated. 
Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents. 


THE DUMMY’S DERIVATION 


Nick Carter and cigarets forsworn, The 
Adventures of Detective Barney begin. A 
more refreshing upstart from the East Side 
than this lad of Harvey J. O'Higgins’ new 
book, which is a novelization of the play 
“The Dummy,” never satisfied his longing 
for thrills and proved his capacity. Bar- 
ney’s rigorous initiation into the ranks of 
detectives thru a series of mysteries that 
lead to that final test of Sherlockian genius 
1 “hunch” of his own—fairly cries aloud 
for a sequel. 





Century. $1.30. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERYDAY SINGING } 
Some Staccato Notes for Singers cleverly 
entitles Marie Withrow’s suggestions for 
vocal aspirants. Her central idea, which is 
divided into three parts, physical fitness, 
mental fitness, and vocal fitness, might in 
turn be subdivided into good, bad and in- | 
different—however the little book is well 
worth perusing for those fragmentary ad- 
monitions that are born of good sense and 
experience and exprest in terse, able form. 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1. 


HOW TO MAKE GARDENS 

There are books galore on the laying out 
of grounds, but most deal with the delights 
of the occupation rather than with its sci- 
ence. These enthusiastic specialists, Messrs. 
R. R. Root and C. F. Kelley, however, 
while awaking in their readers as keen a 
desire to plant and prune as do the wholly 
popular writers, yet state fully the prin- 
ciples that underlie all beautiful Design in 
Landscape Gardening, and are insistent on 
the necessity for their thoro understanding 
and practise. 








] 


NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 


O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 








In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
secure it. When you be- 
come uninsurable you will 
feel the need of it—but it 
will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Century. $2. 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 
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David B. Clarkson, The | Book ry 
229 Clarkson Bnilding Chicago, Ilinois 














“CAN’T KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT” 


“Send me another for my daughter’’—**What I need- 
ed for years''—these are some of the testimonials 
from delighted housewives who have our WHEEL 
TRAY. Saves steps—great convenience. Two oval 
trays. Rubber tired wheels. §10 in black enamel; 
$12 white. Bookletiree. Dish cart for hotels, too. 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. 61st_Place, Chicago 


WHAT 15° WILL: DO 


The little matter of 28¢e in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfi ts anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only thetruth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $layear. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means. Ifyou want a pa- 
perin yous home —— eee eas entertaining, whole- 
some, the is yours. you would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, oo Nae ee itis at 
last. Send only = to show that i —— such a paper, 
and we will send th 3 weeks. The 
1Scdoes notrepay any but weare gind to invest | in New Friends. 
err ress The Pathfinder, Box M, Washington, D.C. 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Agatnst Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of........6.+++6. 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

to dealers... “ aoe = eeccee 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

doomed ca aedaeeeetendeece 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ent —_— eseceuces on ‘ ee 6,989,660.00 
Interest pal on certificates 

QMBIOUNES £0.00. ccccccccccce 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the > 

pts of the company amount- 

yg adhe os “ ee ” . A ecceesece 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of ‘interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 







































$100 Certificates 


Bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. Due two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
any time thereafter, 

Amply secured by first mortages 
on improved property deposited in 
trust for the protection of Certificate 
holders. 

An ideal investment for savings 
or idle funds. 

Interest checks mailed promptly 
July 1st and January Ist. 

Write for the book 


























THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
1048 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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END OF THE COTTON POOL 


The cotton pool, or cotton loan fund 
of $100,000,000, has ceased to exist, be- 
cause, like the gold pool of $107,000,000, 
it has not been needed. It will be re- 
called that the gold fund, made by con- 
tributions from the national banks, was 
designed to assist in the liquidation of 
our country’s foreign obligations. It 
has not been required, because a grow- 
ing balance of trade in our favor has 
been making a natural settlement of 
the differences. The excess of exports 
over imports has grown from $57,000,- 
000 in October and $79,000,000 in No- 
vember, to nearly $132,000,000 in De- 
cember, the increase having been due 
largely to shipments of supplies to the 
belligerents. 

When the cotton fund was formed by 
the banks, there was great anxiety in 
the South. The crop was the greatest 
ever harvested, but a large part of the 
market had been cut away. Our normal 
exports of cotton are nearly two-thirds 
of the crop. It was almost impossible to 
send cotton across the Atlantic, and 
demand for it in Europe had temporar- 
ily fallen to almost nothing. Cotton Ex- 
changes were closed. Prices were very 
low, and planters were embarrassed. In 
Congress there were wild propositions 
for relief legislation. Some asked for 
an issue of $300,000,000 in currency 
upon the security of cotton. It was 
urged that the Government should make 
loans to planters. In the South there 
was a movement for a compulsory re- 
duction of cotton acreage. 

But there have been only seven ap- 
plications for loans from the fund. 
These came from Georgia, and called 
for $28,000 in all. With the opening of 
the exchanges, the establishment of the 
Government’s War Risk Bureau (for 
insurance of cargoes) and the declara- 
tion of England and France that cot- 
ton should be regarded as non-contra- 
band, the condition of our cotton-grow- 
ing industry rapidly improved. Prices 
—now a little more than 8% cents a 
pound at New York—have shown an 
advance of about one-third from the 
lowest figures. Recent exports have been 
large, altho the total for the present 
cotton season is less than two-thirds of 
the shipments made in the correspond- 
ing part of the preceding season. Two 
banks in New York will assume the 
$28,000 of loans. There have been ex- 
penses, which the subscribing banks 
must pay, but the attorneys employed 
will not ask for fees. If cotton should 
be declared to be contraband, or if ship- 
ments should be prevented by Germany’s 
attacks upon the ships in the vicin- 
ity of the coasts of Great Britain and 
France, the situation may change, but 
at present no loan fund is needed. Al- 
tho there has been no demand for loans 


(the $28,000 excepted) the effect of the 
creation of the fund has been beneficial. 
It gave courage to the planter and 
tended to ward off legislation of an 
objectionable character. 


SECURITIES AND THE INDUS- 
TRIES 


On the New York Stock Exchange, 
last week, where 1,258,715 shares were 
sold, the market was in a favorable con- 
dition until Friday, when a decline was 
caused by Germany’s war-zone declara- 
tion, relating to the coast waters of 
Great Britain and France. There was 
some fear of international complica- 
tions, with expectation that our export 
trade would be checked. Rumors of im- 
pending reductions of railroad divi- 
dends affected two or three stocks. At 
the close on Saturday, however, the net 
losses of the week were small, as a rule. 
For Steel common there was a slight 
gain, owing to a recovery of 2% points 
from the lowest figures. An Exchange 
seat was sold for $42,000, a price show- 
ing an advance of $2000 since a sale 
made a few weeks ago. Nearly forty 
per cent of the week’s business was in 
Steel, Reading, Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific shares. 

During the week there were signs 
of improvement in industrial and finan- 
cial conditions. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company sold $49,000,000 of 4% 
per cent bonds. For these there was a 
notable demand. Subscriptions were for 
more than five times the amount, and 
after the allotment the bonds were 
quoted at 1.04%. For some time past 
there has been a good demand in the 
Stock Exchange market for first-class 
bonds. 

Reports from the shipyards showed 
that the leading plants had work 
enough to keep their men busy for the 
remainder of the year. One building 
company has orders for two years. In 
the last two months contracts for six- 
teen large ships have been placed. A 
majority of these vessels are to be used 
in the South American and West Indian 
trade. 

The pig-iron output for January ex- 
ceeded the total for December by 85,669 
tons, and on February 1 the daily ca- 
pacity of furnaces in blast was 56,270 
tons, against 48,850 on January 1. At 
the Homestead plant of the Steel Cor- 
poration work on full time, for 8000 
men, was resumed. Full time was or- 
dered at one of the large tin-plate fac- 
tories, which has been used at only 
eighty per cent of its capacity for some 
time past. Full time was resumed in 
seven cotton mills at Fall River, which 
for three months had been in operation 
only four days in the week. 

Railroad buying aided the steel in- 
dustry. It is estimated that 200,000 
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tons of rails have been ordered in the 
last two weeks. This total includes 
30,000 for the Erie, 27,000 for the 
Northwestern, and 28,000 for the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Cars also were bought. 
The Illinois Central ordered 1000 re- 
frigerator cars and twenty-five locomo- 
tives. The Burlington Company was 
ready to spend $1,000,000 for new equip- 
ment. - 

Exports have been increasing. Re- 
turns from the leading ports show that 
all previous records of excess of ex- 
ports over imports were surpassed in 
January. The largest excess for a full 
year has been $666,000,000, in 1908. 
Treasury officers say that if the rate 
shown in January is maintained thru- 
out the year, the excess for 1915 will 
be $1,500,000,000. For the transporta- 
tion of cotton goods from Southern mills 
to the seaports extra trains were need- 
ed on the railroads. The outward move- 
ment of war suvplies continued, and 
new orders for such supplies were re- 
ported. 


FRAUDULENT BANKING 


As a result of investigations made by 
authority of a new law in New York 
concerning what are called private sav- 
ings banks, the state’s Superintendent 
of Banks, Mr. Richards, closed nine of 
these banks a few months ago. The 
courts are now beginning to punish the 
men who, by means of these institu- 
tions, robbed the poor of their savings. 
The first to be prosecuted was Ladis- 
laus W. Schwenk. He had a bank in 
the great city, with branches in towns 
on Long Island. The poor were induced 
to place $700,000 in his hands. He lost 
nearly all of it in speculation. Know- 
ing that he was insolvent, he continued 
to seek and to receive deposits until the 
end of July last, when the state au- 
thorities interfered. 

He has been convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary for a term which must be 
two years and may be four years and 
a half. Four more “bankers” of the 
same kind await trial. Their deposits 
were nearly $5,000.000. In all the nine 
banks closed by Superintendent Rich- 
ards the deposits amounted to $11,- 
173,000, and nearly all of this sum has 
been lost by men and women who could 
not afford to lose anything. There 
should be severe punishment for those 
who are guilty of this stealing and re- 
sponsible for at least a dozen suicides. 
Schwenk’s sentence shows what others 
soon to be tried may reasonably expect. 








Eleven employees of the National City 
Bank, of New York, sailed last week for 
Rio de Janeiro. where they are to open 
the National City’s second South American 
branch. The first is in Buenos Ayres. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale recently 
testified at an arbitration hearing that the 
average increase of prices since 1896 has 
been fourteen ner cent more than the aver- 
age increase of wages. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Liggett & Myers Tobaccc Company, common. 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable March 1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable February 15. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable February 15. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Abstract of Statement year ending December 31, 1914 


ASSETS 
ee Le GS reer $1,521,666.82 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission 2,774,892.93 
Te Oe BT TIS nic ccc i ccccscccosnese 265,766.86 
Te Ty CII kk 6s oc cowie ccqessasescees 728,000.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien).............. 394,500.00 
Loans on Collateral Security ..........ccesscccsscees 30,000.00 
Stocks, at Market Valse ....cccccccscvcccccccccccces 3,206,046.00 
Bonds, at Market Value ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 18,033,226.85 





Total Assets, . . . . $26,954,099.46 








LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, Fully Paid .......cccccccccccccccceces $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...........eeeeeeeees 15,251,453.23 
Reserve for Outstanding LOSSES... ....cccccccescceces 1,654,270.34 
Reserve for Taxes and all other Claims............... 505,272.77 
Bracial Reserve .... cc ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccece 500,000.00 
SED cccxvdcndeeeesteeeewencesercecsenenenawe 7,043,103.12 
Surplus to Policyholders, $9,543,103.12 
R. M. BISSELL, CHAS. E. CHASE, 

President ry of Board of Directors 
WHITNEY PALACHE, Vice-President S. E. LOCKE, Secreta 
JAMES WYPER, Vice President B- £ GUAZIER. Res Secy, and Treas 


THOS. H. SCOTLAND, Ass’t Secretary 





Western Department, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 








a NS CARE. ye “9 DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Cc. Ass’t Genera gent . ‘ ’ 1 Ag’ 
1 1. BURGELL, Ass’t Gen'l Agent ADAM GILLILAND, Ass'’t Gen'l Ag't 
. W. MORRISON, Ass’t Gen’! Agent 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. Texas Department, Dallas, Tex. 
EGGLESTON & PRESCOTT, Gen’l Ag’ts J. B. HEREFORD, General Agent 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
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TROCHE 


For the Voice 


Promptly relieve coughs, irrita- 
. tion or soreness of the throat. 

S Used throughout the world by 
prominent public speakers and 


singers. The standard remedy for 
' throat troubles 
2 








TYPEWRITERS = ‘ro You" 
TO YOU 

Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one pond 
Remingtons $20 to 855 Smiths $18 ‘ 
Underwoods to $60 Royals $25 bg +H} 1 
L, ©. Smiths to $50 = Olivers $20 to $35 
We have all makes, Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


Convenient and effective and perfectly 
safe to use freely. Contain no opiates-- 
will not — the appetite or di; ~ sem 

Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk 
2c, 60c, and $1.00 ple Free.¢ 


JOHN i BROWN « SON Boston, Mass. 
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AN APPEAL TO AMERICANS 


BY 


The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 


Sole Clearing House 
for All Belgium Relief 


We, as Americans, are enlisted for the 
war to save seven million men, women and 
children. It is the greatest commissar 
undertaking in the history of the world, 
and in the lexicon of America there is 
no such word as fail. 


We Need Food Supplies 
as Well as Cash 


Every penny donated to this Commis- 
sion goes, without reserve, for the pur- 
chase of food. Money donated will be 
credited to your state, and, whenever it 
can be done advantageously, spent with- 
in the borders of your state. We pay 
the freight from a special fund donated 
to organization and transportation, 

Railroads, express companies, post- 
offices, governors and state committees are 
aiding. Our Flotilla of Mercy, compris- 
ing thirty-five chartered ships, 1s constant- 
ly carrying food. But—Our Supplies Are 
Far Too Short. 

Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? 
Is It Planning to Send One? 
Is there a committee for Belgian relief in 
your community! 
If there is none, start one under qur 
official sanction. 
Are You Helping? 

If Not, Send in Your Name Now? 

Make out your check or money order, 
or send cash either to your state committee 
co-operating with this Commission or to 
the New York Headquarters: 


THE COMMISSION FOR 
RELIEF IN BELGIUM 


71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Checks to the Woman’s Section should 
be made out to 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer 
No. t Madison Avenue, New York 


The Commission for Relief 
in Belgium 


American Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Comité National de Secours et 
D’ Alimentation 


Honorary Chairmen 
His Excellency Walter Hines Page 
The American Ambassador in London 
His Excellency James Gerard 
The American Ambassador in Berlin 
His Excellency William G, Sharp | 
The American Ambassador in Paris 
lis Excellency Senor 
Don Alfonso Merry Del Val y Zulueta 
The Spanish Ambassador in London 
His Excellency Le Marquis De Villalobar 
The Spanish Minister in Brussels 
His Excellency Brand Whitlock 
The American Minister in Brussels 
His Excellency Henry Van Dyke 
The American Minister in The Hague 


Executive Officer—London 
Herbert Hoover, Chairman 


Executive Officers—New York 
Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman 
Robert D. McCarter, Hon. Secretary 


The Woman’s Section 

No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mrs. Lindon Bates, Chairman 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer 
Mrs, William K. Vanderbilt 
Mrs. August Belmont 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt 
Miss Maude-Wetmore 
Miss Mary Parsons 
Miss Grace Parker, Secretary 


Auditors and Accountants 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
New York and London 
Bankers 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
140 Broadway, New York 
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This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


CHOOSE WISELY 


Among the many letters which come 
to this desk from readers of The Inde- 
pendent asking for information, advice 
and guidance in connection with their 
investments in insurance of various 
forms, is a constantly large proportion 
relating to the financial condition, pol- 
icy contracts and managerial capacity 
of what for lack of a more expressive 
general term, I will designate as the 
minor life companies. I use the phrase 
merely to differentiate them from the 
thirty or thirty-five older companies 
which, during a period of a half cen- 
tury and more, have made their names 
familiar to insurants thruout the coun- 
try. 

Without taking the time to go over 
the list, I should say that there are at 
present about 150 life insurance com- 
panies, located principally in the West 


| and South, which in point of age and 





accumulated funds must necessarily 
rank second to their older competitors. 
This is said without prejudice to them, 
for among them are a number which 
will eventually take rank in the first 
class. But it is impossible for one who 
has studied the growth of all the com- 
panies, and has taken note of the ele- 
ments constituting their progress, to 
evade the conclusion that some of 
them, perhaps a majority, are destined 
to elimination. To fulfil this destiny, it 
is not necessary that they become finan- 
cial failures and involve their policy- 
holders in losses, altho a few of them 
may and perhaps will. But the laws of 
all the states are now so wisely drawn, 
especially as regards the maintenance 
of proper policy reserves, as to afford 
reasonable protection. Reinsurance of 
their risks in stronger and more capa- 
ble companies is, in my opinion, the 
course which a great number of them 
will eventually adopt. As a matter of 
fact, some of them have retired in that 
way during the past five or six years. 
As I view the matter, there are too 
many new and small companies. Com- 
petition is keen thruout the entire field, 
and the advantage, both as to economy 
of administration and as security, is 
with the old and thoroly established 
companies. To secure the proper agency 
service, the newer companies are com- 


pelled to offer larger commissions, while 
their essential administration expenses 
are heavier per $1000 of insurance 
placed than those of the old companies. 
This statement may be challenged by 
some of the smaller individual compa- 
nies; but without compiling the figures 
of all, I feel safe in venturing the con- 
clusion generally. 

There is another feature of the mat- 
ter which, to a careful student, indi- 
cates many future changes’ among the 
companies comprizing the minor class: 
Nearly all of them are stock companies 
—some of them transacting a mutual 
business, some a non-participating busi- 
ness and others a mixture of both. But 
the main point is that they are con- 
trolled by the proprietors and that the 
policyholders are powerless in the mat- 
ter of directing them. The weight of 
opinion in this country is on the side 
of mutual life insurance. The recent 
changes in the Metropolitan and the 
Prudential are but the natural re- 
sponses to a popular demand, hearkened 
to by men of rare business acumen and 
discrimination. While it seems impossi- 
ble in the nature of things to reduce 
fire and other forms of insurance pro- 
tection to a mutual basis and render 
them secure, the certainty of death 
makes it fully practicable in life insur- 
ance; and as the latter is a beneficence 
—the mitigation of a serious human 
misfortune—there is a constantly grow- 
ing objection to its employment as a 
medium of profit on capital. The num- 
ber of mutual life companies will stead- 
ily increase, the continuance of some 
of the stock kind eventually depending 
on the change. 

In conclusion it is desirable that I 
should say that many of the younger 
and smaller companies are worthy of 
confidence and support; that their poli- 
cies (barring those of the deferred divi- 
dend class) are of good average quality 
as to results; and that their managers 
are capable, conscientious men. But in 
this, as in all other business matters, 
the buyers must discriminate; they 
must choose wisely and intelligently. 
They need the services of companies 
that will last. 








D. H. M., Sioux Center, Ia.—The com- 
pany you inquire about is a good one in 
every respect and while you have failed to 
state age at which your policy was issued 
the fact that it is of the endowment class 
induces me to conclude that the premiums 
are properly reasonable. I believe you will 
find the results satisfactory. 


Last year the Mutual Life paid its pol- 
icyholders $10,612.873 more than it re- 
ceived directly from them. The company 
closed the year 1914 with assets of $611,- 
033,801 and it issued new paid-for insur- 
ance aggregating $147.720.038. In its sev- 
enty-two years of existence the Mutual has 
paid policyholders (plus its present assets) 
$1,808.357.370. It received from them 
$1,588,366,174. The excess of benefits over 
premiums received amounts to $219,991.196. 
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ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA 


All the guarantors, eighteen in num- 
ber, of the fall Chautauqua at Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania, were women. 


The Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the State Library Commis- 
sion are using the Chautauqua course 
of home reading. 


A Mothers’ Club has been organized 
at Chautauqua, New York, for the study 
of “Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” 
one of the Chautauqua course books for 
this year. 

Mrs. Sarah Stout, the oldest Chau- 
tauqua graduate among Southern Cali- 
fornia Chautauquans, has passed her 
ninetieth birthday. She is still active, 
not only in Chautauqua Circle work, 
but during the recen* “dry” campaign 
was the leader of the Long Beach daily 
prayer circle. 


Sedalia, Missouri, has had a Chau- 
tauqua Circle since 1883. There are 
fifty members this year. The Circle at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, meets 
in the Carnegie Library. The Progres- 
sive Circle at Brockton, Massachusetts, 
at a special meeting, packed toys and 
clothing for the Christmas Relief Ship 
to European war sufferers. 


Des Moines, Iowa, is one of the ban- 
ner Chautauqua towns. Nearly 800 mem- 
bers are enrolled in the various Chau- 
tauqua Circles. One of the circles is 
giving four Economy Luncheons during 
this year. The plan is to popularize sim- 
ple standards of social entertainment 
by giving, not the cheapest possible 
luncheon, but the best luncheon for the 
lowest price. Fifteen cents was the price 
charged for the first one. These lunch- 
eons follow the afternoon’s program of 
Chautauqua reading. 


This story is going the rounds of a 
Chautauqua Circuit: On “suffrage day” 
the anti-suffrage speaker, a woman, 
said she knew a suffragist who, when 
she wanted to go to meetings, set the 
supper table for her husband, put his 
tea in a thermos bottle, went off and 
left him to eat alone. At the close of 
the lecture Professor Scott Nearing 
mildly questioned the speaker: “Madam, 
may I ask if your husband is taking his 
tea from a thermos bottle tonight?” It 
is reported that the lady grew red in 
the face and hotly answered: “My sis- 
ter is taking care of my husband and 
children.” 


Chautauqua Institution has just an- 
nounced two new special reading 
courses, one on American Literature 
and the other a Bible Study course. 
The Literature course is based on 
the textbooks American Literature, by 
Katherine Lee Bates, and Provincial 
Types in American Fiction, by Horace 
Spencer Fiske. This gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of our national literature 
and an acquaintance with some of the 
best works of American fiction. The 
new course in Bible Study is based on 
The Message of Jesus to Our Modern 
Life, by Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Director of Religious 
Work at Chautauqua. 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 
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On the 31st day of December, 1914 





Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $5,000,000.00 
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LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

St. Louis, Mo., January 27, 1915. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
Was this day declared upon the Common Stock of 
Liggett & ‘Myers Tobacco Company, payable on 
March 1, 1915, to Common Stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 13, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
Tue Puotortay Avtnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 


Ge 


NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
technique of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Mr. Leeds Department 


103, Springfield, Mass. 


Health is Yours 


If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, 


sime Health Culture Magazine 


of the 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 
cures without drugs, and right eating, 
breathing, exercising, etc. $1.00 a year; ISca 
ij number—6 months’ “'trial’’ for 25 cents. 











NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, Feb. 3, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BHMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day dectared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 


the Company, payable February 15, 1915. 
Send today for your first six months and add to The transfer books will close at 12 o'clock 
your health. Money back if not satisfied. Noon on February 6, 1915, and will reopen at 


2 HEALTH CULTURE, 370 ST. JAMES BLDG, NEW YORK 


10 o'clock in the forenoon of February 16, 1915. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 











LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., January 27, 1915. 
The Transfer Books of the Preferred and Com- 
mon stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
will be closed at 12 o’clock M., on the 13th day 
of February, 1915, for the purposes of Common 
Dividend, this day declared, and the Annual Meet- 


ing of the stockholders of the Company, to be 
held on the Sth day of March, 1915, and be re- 
opened at 10 o’clock a. m. on the 9th days of 


March, 1915. 





E. H. THURSTON, Secretary. 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1915, 
Board of Directors of PRATT & WHI#T- 
NEY COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 
PER CPNT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable February 15, 1915. 

The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock 
Noon on February 6, 1915, and will reopen at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon of February 16, 1915. 

CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer, 
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‘EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 














Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, thru the Question 
Box or by personal letter. Please con- 
fine questions to one sheet. When books, 
institutions, manufactures, and other 
aids to efficiency are mentioned, they 
are not necessarily endorsed. The Ser- 
vice, being a clearing-house of informa- 
tion, assumes no responsibility for 
others. 


25. Mr. J. S., New York. “I beg to lay before 
you a thought that has some bearing on man’s 
possibilities. A youth, having spent some months 
in the pursuit of your directions, is prepared to 
fill the place higher up. When the vacancy opens 
for which he would naturally be chosen, Mr. 
Brown, president of the company, tells the head 
of this department that an outsider picked by 
Mr. Brown must have the position. The outsider 
happens to be a relative or a political friend of 
Mr. Brown. What becomes of the years of sac- 
rifice and devotion to the interests of such an 
employer? How’ would you make the emplover 
efficient in justice, conscience and fair play? Th’‘s 
sort of thing is happening in New York every 
day in the year.” 

We are not concerned with the injustice 
of the other man. He is responsible for 
that, and he will pay. We are concerned 
only with conditions that we ourselves can 
improve. To worry over the case you men- 
tion is but to squander energy and delay 
progress. 

Be calm in disappointment—you will 
grow moral muscle. And stick, brother, 
stick. A deed of injustice resembles a 
house made of straw—at the first hard 
gale, it crumbles. The man who has the 
place that belongs to you won’t keep it. 
And if you will only study the situation, 
you will find some way to make capital 
out of your apparent loss. 





26. Mr. J. S., Maryland. “I would like to ask 
a few questions about health. Am sixteen years 
old, and take an interest in physical culture. 
(a) Is seven hours of sleep enough for a youth 
who attends a school where there is much mental 
but little physical activity? (b) Are two weekly 
baths enough for a person, if cold baths are 
taken daily? (c) What is the cause and preven- 
tion of headache during physical recreation ?” 

(a) No. Eight hours should be the 
minimum. And don’t study late at night, if 
you can help it. Should you have to per- 
form brain work in the evening, take a 
fifteen-minute walk slowly, and breathing 
deeply, just before going to bed. 

(b) Yes. But the hot cleansing bath 
should close with a spray or plunge or 
ablution of cold water, to prevent the chill 
or reaction often accompanying a very hot 
bath. And a hearty friction rub of the sur- 
face of the body with a crash towel should 
follow the bath. Morning is the best time 
of the day for the cool, tonic bath; and 
for most people night is the best time for 
the hot, cleansing bath. 

(c) The cause of the headache may be 
one of a score of things. A personal diag- 
nosis by your private physician or a skilled 
oculist should be able to locate the trouble. 
It may be malnutrition, or over-exertion, 
or catarrhal tendency, or adenoids, or slug- 
gish liver, or defective teeth, or prolonged 
eye-strain. 


27. F. T. T., New York City. (a) “Are women 
to be excluded from your series of lectures, and 
why? (b) “Do you approve the course in Effi- 
ciency advertised in The Independent ?” 

(a) No. The first lecture of this year, 
“How to Study Efficiency.” held at the 

est Side Y. M. C. A. of New York, was 
attended by 500 to 600 people. Of that 
number, only about forty were women. 
This percentage holds generally. The aver- 
age woman is not interested in personal 
efficiency—the average man is. When the 
wives and mothers of this country are as 
eager to learn household management as 
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the men are to learn business management, 
we shall prepare courses of lectures par- 
ticularly for women. 

This day seems approaching. One mail 
recently brought requests for lectures from 
two women readers of The Independent— 
the Welfare Superintendent of a leading 
New York hotel, and an upstate leader in 
musical and social circles who wishes to 
organize an efficiency lecture feature in 
Buffalo. To meet such demands, a lecture 
on ‘“Woman’s Work, Its Meaning and 
Method” is now in preparation. 

(b) We cannot officially recommend one 
course of study as better than another, or 
as the course for you to take. But I would 
suggest that you write Mr. George F. Bar- 
ber. Efficiency Director of the West Side 
Y. M. C. A., 318 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City, and ask him what results 
he has had in the various classes he has or- 
ganized and conducted, using the Emerson 
Lessons as the principal text. I understand 
that the Emerson Course is now being given 
by Y. M. C. A. classes in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and other 
leading cities. Such endorsement may in- 
terest you. 


28. A California Housewife. “I have heard that 
coffee and tea are injurious, especially to children 
and to nervous people. If this is true, what 
should be served instead, at meals or between 
meals ?” 

You have heard correctly. Caffeine and 
tannin are elements in coffee and tea and 
in most cases they have deleterious effects. 
A small cup of black coffee, without cream 
or sugar, sipped after the heavy meal of 
the day, perhaps will not seriously harm 
a person of robust constitution. However, 
we do not believe in taking even this. 

For a hot drink at meals, try Postum 
from Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan ; or Kaffee Hag from Kaf- 
fee Hag Corporation, 225 Fifth avenue, 
New York City; or Old Gristmill Wheat 
Coffee from Potter and Wrightington, Bos- 
ton; or Kneipp Malt Coffee from Kneipp 
Health Store, 112 East Forty-first street, 
New York City. Hot malted milk is a 
good meal-time drink ; your druggist can get 
the powder for you. Many physicians ad- 
vise the use of a pure cocoa or chocolate, 
in moderate amounts. 

Between meals, grape-juice, half water, 
is an ideal beverage for most people. 
Orangeade, that you can make yourself, is 
beneficial where there is no hyperacidity 
or other derangement of the stomach. Pure, 
soft water is of course the best drink 
under all circumstances, if health condi- 
tions are normal. 


29. Mr. G. L. B., Pennsylvania. ““My question 
is concerning your statement that no worker is 
efficient until he would rather work than eat. I 
find myself so interested in some form of mental 
work that I do not quit at meal time—often I 
pass the meal hour altogether. Is not this more 
often injurious than beneficial? Is it not fag- 
ging? How can I control myself, for better 
service to humanity?” 

You are of the stuff that geniuses and 
martyrs are made of. Be glad of that. 
You are likely to achieve great things, 
but only by learning to handle your 
body and brain with utmost care and 
wisdom. 

Suggestions: Arrange your work so that 
the kind which is most absorbing comes on 
a certain day each week. Plan to have this 
day absolutely clear of all details and re- 
sponsibilities, and start your all-engrossing 
work or study early in the morning. If you 
haven’t finished by lunch time, forget the 
clock and work on. When you are thru the 
task or problem you have set yourself, take 
a nap, or a good rest of an hour or so, 
before eating. Then eat lightly—about half 
what you could, and very slowly, and with 
ggeat satisfaction over conquering habit 
and getting command of yourself. 

Or, when lunch time approaches, sip 


while at work a glass of Zoolak or Kumyss, 
or other form of cultured milk. A raw egg, 
whipped and beaten in a glass of plain 
milk or malted milk or cereal coffee, will 
serve the same purpose—that of “staying 
the stomach” without robbing your brain 
of energy. 

To miss a meal occasionally is fine for 
the brain and soul; but to do it often is 
perilous for the body—until you have 
learned the science of fasting. 





30. The Independent Efficiency Service is 
pleased to offer extracts from a recent letter 
written to the Editor by Mr. C. Seymour Thomp- 
son, Assistant Librarian of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C 

Mr. Thompson says: “I have read with 
much interest Mr. Purinton’s article on 
Work and Efficiency. I have been surprized 
at the failure to make any mention of the 
public libraries of the country in connec- 
tion with the advice counseling readers to 
get literature for increased Efficiency in 
their work. Numerous free public libraries 
have made special efforts to get and dis- 
tribute the best books on all vital themes 
including business methods and Efficiency. 

“IT note also Mr. Purinton’s advice ‘go 
to your local newspaper office and ask to 
consult a copy of an American newspaper 
annual and directory.’ In any of the larger 
libraries and in a great many of the smaller, 
the inquirer would find a copy of the 
American newspaper annual. Furthermore, 
in the larger libraries at least, would be 
found files of the most important trade 
journals and the inquirer could consult 
these files without going to the trouble and 
expense of writing at random to get sam- 
ple copies. 

“TI should therefore be very glad if occa- 
sion could be found in your columns to 
make some reference to the fact that in 
practically every town in the country of 
any considerable size there is a free public 
library, which is the natural place for any 
one to consult when in search of such in- 
formation as Mr. Purinton is counseling 
his readers to obtain.” 

This letter is so frank, friendly and val- 
uable that we beg to answer it here. 
Reference was not made to the free public 
libraries because (a) many readers of The 
Independent live in small towns or coun- 
try places, outside the public library zone 
—and we endeavor to make suggestions that 
are universally practical; (b) many libra- 
ries are themselves lacking in books and 
magazines on Personal Efficiency—and we 
prefer not to disappoint our readers by 
sending them on a futile quest. 

We hasten. however, to endorse the ad- 
vice of Mr. Thompson, and to say “Consult 
your library first.’ And we would thank 
him for taking so much interest in our 
plans. 





$1. Mr. J. M. M., Pittsburgh. “‘Business maga- 
zines that talk Efficiency usually illustrate the 
executive force with cigars in their hands and 
mouths. Does the tobacco habit in any of its 
forms make for Efficiency in the executive or 
any other department of business? Would you 
advocate it?’ 

My personal dislike of tobacco is so 
strong that my opinion would hardly be 
reliable, Yet there are “extenuating cir- 
cumstances” in its use. Most men cannot 
think in the abstract—they have to be do- 
ing something with their hands. Hence they 
feel lost without a cigar to play with, dur- 
ing their “business conferences.” Moreover, 
the light and the smoke may assist concen- 
tration—as the crystal ball or the point of 
flame serves to focus the mind of the East 
Indian. Further, an offer of a portly cigar 
seems to quiet surly gentlemen and to ani- 
mate indifferent ones, therefore, it seems a 
part of “good business” in entertaining 
prospective customers. The performance is 
childish ; but as we call nothing wholly bad, 
we no more condemn it unqualifiedly than 
we advocate it. 
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c oO N T E N T S 


JUST A WORD 


A letter from one of the editors of 
The Independent appears in the New 
York Sun of February 10, and con- 
tains so excellent and common-sense a 
suggestion that we are moved to re- 
print and emphatically endorse it in 
this the (more-or-less) business end of 
The Independent: 

“AMERICAN MADE” 

To THE EpiTor oF THE SuN—Sir: The 
phrases “Made in America” and “Made in 
U.S. A.” are flat and clumsy imitations of 
the original, which was “Made in Ger- 
many.” Why not use “American Made” in- 
stead? It is more compact and its internal 
alliteration gives it a proper swing. Since 
our Government has authorized the term 
“American Consulate” our right to the use 
of the adjective must be regarded as estab- 
lished. Epwin E. Siosson. 
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A CALL FROM PALESTINE 
The Holy Land has not escaped the 
misery of the Great War. Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans in Palestine 
and Syria are in dire need. Those fam- 
ilies whose men have been taken for the 
Turkish army are destitute. Women 
and children who are at all times de- 
pendent on wage-earners abroad are in 
want now that communications are cut. 
The war has ended the tourist traffic 
upon which many were dependent for 
livelihood, and, to crown all, military 
necessity has borne heavily upon the 
always meager food supplies of the 
country. ’ 

Starvation is threatened over an area 
larger than Belgium and among as 
many people as are suffering there. 
Christian missionary organizations and 
Jewish societies in this country have 
joined to carry relief, and from all the 
people of America help is needed for all 
the peoples of the Bible lands. 

A shipload of food is to be sent as 
soon as possible. It is urgently needed 
now. Nathan Straus has given $50,000 
the American Jewish Relief Commit- 
tee, the Provisional Executive Commit- 
tee for General Zionist Affairs, and Ja- 
cob H. Schiff have given $25,000 each, 
and $150,000 is still to be raised. The 
Palestine-Syria Relief Committee is re- 





ceiving contributions thru Brown’ 
Brothers, 59 Wall street, New York. At 
its head is Dr. Talcott Williams of the 
Columbia School of Journalism; the Rev. 
Stanley White, D. D., of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, is 
secretary-treasurer, and the committee 
includes, among others, Oscar S. Straus, 
Rabbi Wise and Dr. John R. Mott. 








AMERICAN WAGE-EARNERS 





According to the latest census there 
were 38,167,336 gainful workers in the 
United States in 1910. They comprized 
41.5 per cent of the total population and 
53.3 per cent of the population ten 
years of age and over. Of all males 63.6 
per cent, and of females 18.1 per cent 
were gainfully employed. The per cent 
of males ten years of age and over gain- 
fully employed has increased from 78.7 
per cent in 1880 to 81.3 per cent in 
1910, while the proportion of gainful 
workers in the female population ten 
years of age and over increased from 
14.7 to 23.4 per cent. 

The distribution of the workers by 
sex and occupation was as follows in 


1910: Males Females 
Agriculture ....... 10,851.702 1,807,501 

| —REe 963.73) 1,094 
Manufacture ...... 8.837.901 1,820,980 
Transportation .... 2,531,075 106,596 
. i aerpeer 3,146,582 468,088 
Public Service..... 445,733 13,558 
Professional Service 929,684 733,885 
Domestic and Pers- 

ae ee 1,241,328 2.530.846 
2! eae 1,143,829 593,224 


Domestic and personal service was 
the only occupation in which the females 
outnumbered the males in 1910. In pro- 
fessional service the sexes were quite 
evenly distributed. This was due to the 
large number of women teachers. 


Among the male workers 49.4 per 
cent were native whites of native par- 
entage, 17.6 per cent were native whites 
of foreign or mixt parentage, 21.9 per 
cent were foreign born and 10.6 per 
cent were negroes. Thus less than half 
of the male workers in this country are 
of native stock. 


“Among the women at work this dis- 
tribution according to color and na- 
tivity is quite different. Here we find 
that only 38.4 per cent were native 
whites of native parentage, 21.3 were 
native whites of foreign or mixt par- 
entage, 15.1 per cent were foreign born 
whites and 24.9 per cent were negroes. 
Only one-tenth of the females in this 
country ten years of age and over are 
negroes, and yet they furnished a 
fourth of the workers. 

There were 1,990,225 children ten to 
fifteen years of age engaged in gainful 
occupations in 1910. Of these 1,353,139 
were boys and 637,086 were girls. The 
proportion of boys at work in 1910 was 
slightly smaller than in 1900, while 
the proportion of girls at work had 
increased somewhat since 1900. It is 
gratifying to learn that the increase 
in the number of children at work was 
confined entirely to agriculture, while 
the number engaged in manufacture 
had decreased by over 125,000 since 
1900. WILLIAM B. BAILEY. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Society, embodying 
its Financial Statement, Schedules of Investments, and 
full details regarding its progress during the year 1914, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


Increases are shown in Outstanding Insurance, Assets, 
Surplus, Income on Investments, and Payments to Policy- 
holders, accompanied by a decrease in Expenses. 





OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, DEC. 31, 1914..........- eee eeeees $1,494,234,342 
NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 1914...........eeeecccceccce 136,867 ,367 
ADMITTED ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1914...........cceeccesceccceess $ 536,524,680 
GENERAL INSURANCE RESERVE.........--+-+eeeee: $441,198,837 
iss Snide baedss sanbbabeeescene ___ 9.866.637 $ 451,065,474 
SURPLUS RESERVES: 

For Distribution to Policyholders in 1915 ............eeeee0e $12,287,757 

Held awaiting apportionment upon deferred dividend 

ERG es toes Pin a as EN a EE 62,148,865 

ND ot Side turavedneeeereaeetuewie eadeekken 11,022,584 $ _ 85,459,206 
GeSes WHGSRE COS BIVUNTRIIIES oo occ csc ccc we ccnccccecsccss $ 23,734,855 
NN SEMEL LOOLE ORTE RE TEE EDEL $ 54,579,766 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1914........---seeeeeeeeees $ 56,700,461 
ee CRI Fs OE BG oo dc cnksdccvdeseksvscsvivrccess $ 19,919,461 


98144% of the Death Claims in the United States and Canada were 
paid within twenty-four hours after receipt of due proof of death. 


The Mortality rate was the lowest in 15 years. 


The service which the Equitable offers is comprehensive 
and efficient. Its Policies are simple, direct and liberal, 
and are issued on all standard forms, for the protection 
of individuals, firms, and corporations. 


President 
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